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THE LIBRARY AT THE WHEEL. 


We can turn a dull evening into an exciting one. 

We help to make voyages ard journeys happier and shorter. 

We help to amuse the children. 

We tide the sick over difficult periods. 

We hasten the normal course of events in the hours of convalescence. 
We offer balm to the weary mind. 

We can stimulate and encourage the man with a hobby. 


- We can take you to new realms of science, human achievement and things 
of the spirit. 


9. We offer you sympathetic co-operation and interest in whatever worthy thing 
you are trying to do. 


10. We provide a quiet place in which you can become familiar with the pace of 
the world. 


—Hampshire Bookshop, Northampton, Mass. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Louis L. Emmerson was elected 
governor of Illinois November 6, re- 
ceiving 1,709,818 votes and a plurality 
of 424,921. 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Emmer- 
son’s three terms were marked by the 
honest, efficient and business admin- 
istration of his office. He will bring 
the same qualities to the office as 
Governor, 

The organization and development 
of the Archives, Extension and Gen- 
eral divisions of the State library show 
the interest and responsibility which 
he took in his office as State Librarian. 
The public libraries in the state have 
always incited his friendly attention. 
The librarians and library directors 
have universally expressed their pleas- 
ure in the election of Mr. Emmerson 
as governor. 


William J. Stratton won his election 


as Secretary of State by a large major- 
ity. By reason of this office, he be- 
comes also State.Librarian. 

Mr. Stratton Gas held a number of 
state offices. In 1917 he was appoint- 
ed a deputy state game warden by 
Governor Frank O. Lowden. In 1921 
he was named chief state game warden 
by Governor Len Small. 

When the Department of Conser- 
vation was created by act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1925, Mr. Stratton 
was appointed its first director. He 
organized this important department 
and made a successful record in ad- 
ministering its affairs. He served in 
this position until March 1, 1928, 
when he resigned to become a candid- 
ate for the Republican nomination for 
Secretary of State. 


Selected books on politics, political 
parties and the presidential candidates 
were brought to the public attention 
by many libraries shortly before the 
November election. Intelligent voting 
is produced through an understanding 


of the issues involved. It is the capac- 
ity of the library to promote a knowl- 
edge of many public questions through 
timely suggestions in reading material, 


M. F. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Legislative committee for the Illinois 
Library Association has called a meet- 
ing of his committee for November 
30, at the Chicago public library. 

Bills relative to increase in the 
library tax rate will be outlined at this 
time. 

The General Assembly will convene 
in Springfield, January ninth. 

The members of the Legislative 
committee are: 

M. F. Gallagher, Evanston, Trustee, 

Chairman 

H. G. Wilson, Chicago, Trustee 

Jane Hubbell, Rockford, Librarian 

E. B, Hamilton, Peoria, Trustee 

Mrs. Harold Hilton, Oak Park, 

Trustee 

W. F. Hardy, Decatur, Trustee 

Otto Barnett, Glencoe, Trustee 

Porter Paddock, Springfield, Trus- 

tee 
Mrs. Lucy W. Errett, Kewanee, 
Trustee 

Miss Anna May Price, Springfield, 
Superintendent Library Extension 
Division 


The Midwinter Meetings of the 
American Library Association will be 
held December 27-29. Unlike other 
years, the meetings will begin at noon 
on the first day so that those arriving 
on morning trains will not miss any 
of the sessions. Committee meetings, 
however, may be held during the 
morning of December 27. Meetings 
of the Council are scheduled for De- 
cember 28 and 29. 

More detailed plans as to the pro- 
gram and hotel arrangements will be 
published in the December bulletin of 
the American Library Association. 
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The annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be 
held in Washington, D. C., during the 
week of May 13, provided that satis- 
factory arrangements can be made. 


The October 4-10, 1928, Tour of 
the Illinois Art Extension Committee 
covered in part the southern portion 
of the state. 

More than two hundred members of 
the committee and their friends, rep- 
resenting all parts of the state, north, 
east, south and west, made the journey. 
They traveled in automobiles led by 
the chairman, Lorado Taft and R. E. 
Hieronymus, community advisor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The party convened at Danville and 
was entertained at a garden party at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Julius Hy- 
ler which was followed by a dinner at 
the Country Club. The next morning 
ihe party followed the Dixie highway 
south to Paris, Lawrenceville, Mt. 
Carmel and Harrisburg. The follow- 
ing days included visits to Shawnee- 


town, to Cave-in-Rock by boat, Eliza- 


bethtown, Metropolis, Cairo, Anna, 
Murphysboro, Carbondale, Herrin, 
Marion, Benton, Mt. Vernon, Cen- 
tralia, Belleville, Scott Field and Ca- 
hokia mounds. 

The purpose of these tours is to 
give an opportunity for a better knowl- 
edge and a keener appreciation of the 
many beautiful places along Illinois 
rivers, woodlands, hills and prairies. 
Best of all they are drawing together 
people from all parts of the state and 
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giving them closer acquaintance wita 
cach other’s social, economic and phys- 
ical environment. 

This particular tour included visits 
to the parks, playgrounds, gardens, 
country clubs, libraries, school build- 
ings, churches, community-houses and 
memorial buildings, examples of land- 
scaping, both public and private, and 
art collections, 

Of especial interest among the art 
collections were those of Mr. Coles 
and Mr. E. M. Stotlar of Marion, and 
Mrs. W. H. Hart and Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Stotlar of Benton. All of these 
collections contained many fine master- 
pieces. 

The story of George Rogers Clark 
forms one of the most interesting bits 
of history of southern Illinois, and his 
march through Illinois to Vincennes, 
Indiana, was traced from place to 
place. At Herrin a Clark marker was 
unveiled by Emily Taft and dedicated 
in a fine address by E. M. Stotlar. The 
marker was designed and erected as 
a gift to the city by Violet and H. W. 
Trovillion of Herrin. 

The art committee was received in 
every place by groups of local citizens, 
and taken to the largest assembly hall 
in the community—usually a high 
school .auditorium—where the leaders 
of the art committee explained the 
purpose of the organization and the 
local speakers pointed out places of 
special interest. Twelve thousand 
children who would not ordinarily 
have had the opportunity, heard 
Lorado Taft speak. 
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KOCH’S PILGRIMS 


At the urgent request of the editor 
of “Illinois Libraries” the writer of 
this travelogue has been persuaded to 
record some of her very interesting 
experiences during the summer of 
1928, as a member of the Bibliograph- 
ical Tour under the leadership of Dr. 
Theodore W. Koch. 

The title given to this account has 
been chosen deliberately in order that 
credit may go where credit is due. 
Whatever success attended our visits 
last summer belongs to the leader of 
the group who spared no effort which 
might add to our pleasure or profit. 
When some one of our number was 
asked last summer, “Are you Cook’s 
Tourists?”, her quick reply, “No, we 
are Koch’s Pilgrims,” gave in a nut- 
shell our real status, for we all profited 
because of our leader’s personality, 
linguistic ability and _ professional 
standing among European librarians. 

We numbered just twenty when we 
met on the dock of the Baltic-Ameri- 
can Line that memorable Saturday 
morning, and we came from every- 
where—from Massachusetts and from 
California; from North Dakota and 
from Louisiana. [Illinois supplied six, 
California four, Indiana and Michi- 
gan each two, and Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, North Dakota, lowa, 
Missouri and Louisiana one each. Six- 
teen were in the field of librarianship 
while one ex-librarian, one journalist, 
one high school teacher and Dr. Koch’s 
daughter made up the total. We rep- 
resented university, college, public and 
high school libraries. 

Our festivities had begun even 
earlier, Mr. Alfred Hafner, of the firm 
of G. E. Stechert, was our host at a 
delightful luncheon in the Hotel Bre- 
vort on Friday. Not even the torren- 
tial rain with which New York favored 
us that morning dampened our enthu- 
siasm, as we gathered in the lobby of 
the hotel and began to make each 
other’s acquaintance. Mr. Hafner had 
invited to meet us not only several 
men from the Stechert organization, 


but Dr. F. P. Hill and Miss Hitchler 
from Brooklyn and Mr. Frederic G. 
Melcher, editor of Publisher’s Weekly, 
Later that same afternoon, several of 
the party accepted the invitation of 
the Grolier Club for tea at their club 
rooms, while others visited friends at 
Columbia or shopped. 

Our trip across the Atlantic was 
uneventful; the fog-horn was con- 
stantly in evidence, and several of our 
party succumbed to Neptune to the 
extent of taking most of their meals 
in absentia. As we formed one of the 
groups in the Scuool of Foreign Trav- 
el under whose auspices the tour had 
been arranged, we conformed to the 
suggestions of the School and met 
each afternoon either for a lecture, a 
reading or some similar function. In 
addition several of us made use of our 
privileges to attend similar gatherings 
in other groups. 

We landed at Cherbourg on a lovely 
afternoon. Several groups from the 
School of Foreign Travel went ashore 
with us, and I do not recall hearing 
any expressions of regret at leaving 
the Steamship Lituania, which had 
conveyed us thus far on our pilgrim- 
age. As soon as our luggage had been 
“chalked” by the French customs, we 
scattered, “to see the sights,” having 
been told our train would leave for 
Paris at five p. m., about three hours 
later. While we were trying to find 
the “sights,” the “other man” (Ex- 
hibit A) came up breathlessly to tell 
us that the train would leave at three! 
As a matter of fact we did leave about 
four-thirty, so everyone had been 
rounded up. As an introduction to 
European railway systems this might 
have been better. 

Our week in Paris will serve as a 
type, since we usually followed the 
same plan—on the first day, a sight 
seeing trip around the city and its en- 
virons, generally in one large motor- 
bus. This served not only to satisfy 
our curiosity with regard to a neW 
city, but also to orient us in general. 
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On the second day of our stay we 
usually began our library visits: in 
Paris we visited the library of the In- 
stitut de France; later the book-shop 
and publishing plant of Edouard 
Champion, whose firm specializes in 
fine modern works, belles-lettres and 
fine arts, but also collects early editiors 
of French novelists of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. M. Chan:- 
pion had come in from his summer 
home on the coast especially to greec 
us, and one evening he and Madame 
Champion entertained our party at 
their delightful apartment near the 
Arc de Triomphe. 

We took two days of our precious 
week in motoring to Versailles and 
Fontainebleau which left one day for 
the great Bibliothéque Nationale, (too 
large a morsel for one bite) where no 
less a personage than the Director- 
General, M. Roland-Marcel, known to 
many American librarians because of 
his visit to America last year, acted 
as our guide through the huge library. 
Later that day, we visited the Amer- 
ican Library, where Mr. Stevenson 
and his staff did the honors, including 
a delicious tea to which we did ample 
justice. Although the Paris Library 
School was not in session, Miss Par- 
sons welcomed us to its quarters, later 
joining us for tea. 

The last night of our stay in Paris 
was the night of “Bastille Day,” July 
fourteenth, and we were fortunate 
enough to be able to see Paris “en 
fete.” Fireworks, illuminations, street- 
dancing, street-shows, et cetera, et cet- 
era, showed what a continental city 
can do when she turns loose. 

Aside from a memory of heat, dust 
and dryness, the long day-trip to Gen- 
eva was not noteworthy. After the 
heat of Paris, the air of Geneva was 
most refreshing, and was clear enough 
to give us a splendid view of Mont 
Blanc, a sight not always vouchsafed 
to travellers who spend but two days 
in Geneva, 

Naturally, the headquarters of the 
League of Nations claimed our first 
attention, and we were received most 
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cordially there by the recently appoint- 
ed librarian, Dr. Sevensma, and his 
colleagues. While the library and the 
building are of interest, the chief value 
of a visit for most American librarians 
is centered in the publishing plant of 
the League, through which we were 
conducted by the chief, Mr. Fritz 
Schnabel. Here as elsewhere, sample 
publications, lists, classification 
schemes, etc., were so generously be- 
stowed that by the time we reached 
Rome, most of us began to utilize the 
parcel-post. 

After our morning at the League of 
Nations head-quarters, the afternoon 
saw us hunting for the location of the 
International Labour Office. Here, we 
found a new building, well planned 
for its purpose, beautifully furnished, 
the furniture, rugs, hangings, orna- 
ments, etc., being the gifts of the vari- 
ous nations who are members of the 
International Labour Office. Here, as 
in almost every visit, either the head 
official or some one delegated by him, 
gave us an address of welcome, usually 
in French, for which Dr. Koch made 
a free translation for the benefit of the 
non-French-speaking members. 

Our second day in Geneva was de- 
voted to sight-seeing and shopping. 
However some of the party decided to 
desert and spent the day in a wonder- 
ful drive to Chamounix and the Mer 
de Glace. It was quite worth while 
in spite of the outrageously bad lunch- 
eon served up at the glacier and the 
series of hard thunder-storms which 
accompanied us all the way home. It 
was quite a surprise to several of us 
to find that Mont Blanc is a French 
mountain, not a Swiss one! 

On Wednesday morning, we said 
au revoir to Switzerland, since we 
were to greet it later at Basel, and 
started another all-day journey into 
Italy, Genoa being our immediate goal. 
The trip was so planned as to take us 
around the whole north side of the 
lake, with a fine mountain view all 
morning; not only did we see Mont 
Blane and the Aiguilles, but later we 
had a brief but good glimpse of the 
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Matterhorn. That afternoon, after a 
long smoky tunnel passage at Simplon, 
we entered the charmed but very 
warm land of Italy, our route taking 
us nearly the entire length of Lake 
Maggiore, which with its picturesque 
villas, lovely shrubbery and tempting 
little sail boats, looks like nothing in 
the world so much as an old-fashioned 
drop-curtain such as we saw always in 
a theater fifteen or twenty years ago! 
As we entered Genoa, we had our only 
glimpse of the Mediterranean in the 
busy harbor of Genoa. At the station, 
we greeted again our guide, philoso- 
pher and friend, Signor Vincenzo 
Fago, a former member of the staff of 
the Biblioteca Vittorio Emmanuele at 
Rome, and now attached to the Royal 
Ministry of Education, who had been 
the first person to greet us when we 
arrived in Paris. Dr. Koch met us 


at the dinner-table a little later with 
a real problem. The Biblioteca Estense 
in a neighboring city, Modena, was 
holding for our benefit, a very fine 


exhibit of rare books, illuminated 
manuscripts, incunabula and the like, 
which had been collected from all of 
northern Italy, and which had been 
closed to the public for over two 
weeks. Moreover, the City of Modena 
in the person of its Podesta, or Mayor, 
had invited us to a formal luncheon on 
the next day. What todo! This plan 
had already been twice presented to 
Dr. Koch, and twice politely but firm- 
ly refused by him; now here it was 
again to be disposed of. After consid- 
erable argument, we finally decided, 
most fortunately as it turned out, to 
accept the invitation, and change our 
places to the extent of arriving in 
Rome by a night train, instead of hav- 
ing another all-day journey by train. 
So to Modena we journeyed at six the 
following morning. This neighbor- 
ing (?) city we reached at one o'clock, 
our luggage having gone on to Rome 
by another road, and we found all of 
the city officials there to meet us. The 
podesta, the vice-podesta, the local 
member of Parliament, the three Mo- 
dena bankers, the University librarian, 
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the Colonel Commandante of that milj- 
tary district, two editors, etc., greeted 
us most cordially and conducted us to 
the leading hotel where rooms had 
been reserved for us where we might 
freshen up a bit. Our appearance 
can well be left to the imagination, 
As soon as the upper layer of dust had 
been removed, we were conducted to 
a delightful dining room filled with 
flowers, and Italian and American 
flags, where we sat down to a verit- 
able banquet. What if we had refused 
this invitation! None of us spoke 
Italian, few of our hosts spoke Eng- 
lish, but somehow we managed to have 
a glorious afternoon. Toasts in 
French, Italian and English were per- 
petrated. This was the occasion of 
Dr. Koch’s famous speech in French, 
his maiden effort, so he insists. After 
the repast, we visited the really re- 
markable collection of book rarities 
which had been the reason for our 
visit. Later we saw the sights of the 
town and were ourselves the objects 
of much interest, since we were told 
that Modena, being off the direct line 
of travel to Rome, is seldom visited by 
Americans. We ended the evening 
with an al fresco supper at an inn in 
the suburbs, where Italian boys were 
induced to sing for us. Midnight saw 
us getting ready for our first and only 
sleeping-car experience, en route to 
Rome. 

Greeted again at the station by our 
friend, Signor Fago, with the joyful 
tidings that our luggage had arrived 
and would soon be available, we pro- 
ceeded to our rooms in a Roman 
pension, 

To describe a first visit to the Eter- 
nal City is in itself more than enough 
to fill a travelogue, and is quite im- 
possible within the limits of this de- 
scription. We did the usual things, 
including a walk through the Roman 
Forum with the mercury at 98°, the 
highest ever recorded in Rome! It 
was warm. <A drive along the Appian 
Way, and a visit to the Catacombs 
served to cool us somewhat that same 
day. Like all tourists we attended 
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High Mass in St. Peter’s on Sunday 
morning, and secured the privilege of 
a papal audience. We did not secure 
an interview with Mussolini, to the 
great regret of some of us. 

Among the various libraries visited 
were the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale 
Vittorio Emmanuele, to give it its full 
and legal name, the Biblioteca Casena- 
tense, and the most interesting of all, 
the Biblioteca Vaticana. The last 
stands out, so distinctly impressive, 
that it deserves more than the brief 
mention possible. We were honored 
in having as our guide that morning, 
the acting administrative officer, Mon- 
signor l’Abbé Tisserant, one of the 
most scholarly, interesting and delight- 
ful persons whom we met all summer. 
In that enormous collection of biblio- 
graphical interest, nothing was too 
minute for him to call to our a‘tention. 
The memory of that wonderful morn- 
ing will stay with most of us forever. 
We saw, likewise, the progress which 
the reorganization of the Vatican Li- 
brary is making, as well as the plans 
for the new steel stacks, but we missed 
seeing Mr. Martel who had gone north 
a few days earlier and whom we later 
met in Berlin. 

The Biblioteca Casenatense proved 
to be a moderately small but very in- 
teresting collection of manuscripts and 
early printed books, founded centuries 
ago by one of the princely Roman 
families. Signor De Gregori, the li- 
brarian, and his staff not only gave 
us a most cordial welcome but gave 
us one of the most delightful teas 
imaginable. Those Italians certainly 
know how to do things properly, for 
on Sunday afternoon we were enter- 
tained royally at a luncheon in our 
honor, our hosts being representatives 
of the Ministry of Education. 

While in Rome we met several old 
friends, James Hodgson, librarian of 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, and his associate, Dr. Sigmund 
von Frauendorfer, a recent graduate 
of the University of Illinois Library 
School, as well as Professor and Mrs. 
iberma, formerly attached to the 
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faculties of University of Minnesota 
and University of Cincinnati. 

All things must come to an end and 
we reluctantly packed our bags and 
left for Florence, where our stay of 
two days was far too short. We visit- 
ed the two libraries of special interest, 
the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, 
still the property of the Church, and 
retaining still a most mediaeval atmos- 
phere, and the large, state-supportea 
library, La Biblioteca Nazionale, 
which will one day be housed in a 
modern building still under construc- 
tion. 

The Cathedral, the Church of Santa 
Croce, the Uffizi and Pitti galleries, 
the wonderful drive to Fiesole, the 
fascinating jewelry and leather shops, 
the Ponte Vecchio, all must be passed 
over, but a few words must be given 
to the book-shop of Olschki and his 
valuable private collection at his home 
to which we were invited. Mr. Ol- 
schki lives on the outskirts of Florence 
in a beautiful home to which he has 
added a charming book-room where 
his treasures are stored. When we 
signed the guest-book, we noticed 
among the early signatures that of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, an old friend and 
a liberal customer of Mr. Olschki. 

Milan next—another short stay— 
where we visited the Brera Library, 
which is the state supported library 
for that part of Italy, and through 
whose treasures Count Gnoli, the dir- 
ector, whom we had already met in 
Rome, conducted us. Before we left 
the old Palace in whica it is housed, 
we were shown through the very ex- 
cellent picture gallery which is under 
the same roof, again by the director 
of fine arts. A delightful luncheon 
given by the city of Milan at the 
Sforza Castle and a visit to Hoepli’s 
publishing-house, from which each of 
us brought away a little memento of 
the occasion, presented to us by the 
head of the firm, a peep into the won- 
derful cathedral, and we were on our 
way out of Italy—or so we supposed. 

Just here happened our only serious 
mistake, but as it gave us an unex- 
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pected stop at Lake Como with a drive 
around that most beautiful of Euro- 
pean lakes, most of us welcomed the 
mistake which put us on the wrong 
train for Basel, and sent us back to 
Milan in the evening, to take a mid- 
night train, this time the right one for 
Switzerland, with the privilege of sit- 
ting up all night, since no sleepers 
were carried! However, in the very 
early morning, we had the joy of look- 
ing down upon Interlaken, and seeing 
the Jungfrau in the morning light! 

Arriving at Basel in time for a late 
breakfast, most of us welcomed the 
chance for a little much-needed sleep, 
since we had no appointment until 
afternoon. After lunch we visited the 
library of the University of Basel, 
the book-shop of Rudolph Geering and 
had tea in a very old house overlook- 
ing the Rhine, our first glimpse of that 
historic river. 

On Sunday after luncheon, we left 
Switzerland again, this time saying 
adieu, as we were en route now for 
Germany and the North. 

Our first two German stops were at 
Heidelberg and Nuremberg. At the 
Heidelberg station two old friends of 
Dr. Koch’s greeted us, Dr. Hoops and 
Dr. Boucke, both professors in the 
University faculty. We were happy 
in our choice of dates for this stop, as 
the University was just closing, and 
various festivities were under way, 
notably the illumination of the Castle 
on Sunday evening soon after our ar- 
rival, and interesting farewell dinners 
of several student corps at Neckarstein 
where we had driven for coffee on 
Monday afternoon, into which we 
stumbled quite by accident. Professors 
Boucke and Hoops both spoke excel- 
lent English and it was a relief not 
to strain our attention in the effort 
to understand speeches in foreign 
tongues. 

On the way to Nuremberg, we 
changed cars at Wurzburg where we 
had luncheon and a delightful motor 
drive. The University was closed, so 
we saw no libraries, as was also the 
case in Nuremberg which stands out 
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in our minds as noteworthy in possess- 
ing neither a university nor a library 
of any distinction. The city itself 
however offered enough of interest to 
justify our stay. The mediaeval 
houses, the wonderful wrought-iron in 
fountains and statues, the remnants of 
the old city walls, the Castle with its 
implements of torture, to say nothing 
of the remarkable Diirer exhibit, col- 
lected from all parts of Germany, and 
installed in an excellent modern mu- 
seum in commemoration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of Diirer’s 
birth, were quite excuse enough for 
spending time in Nuremberg. By a 
vote of the party we devoted the rest 
of the time to a drive to Rothenburg, 
probably the most mediaeval city left 
in Germany. This gave us an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the German country- 
side which otherwise we should not 
have seen. The following morning 
after a drive around Nuremberg in 
a pouring rain, our first rain since 
leaving the ship with the exception of 
a little shower while at Como, we said 
good-bye to South Germany and start- 
ed for Leipzig. Upon our arrival we 
were greeted at the station by the man 
who more than anyone added to our 
pleasure by devoting his entire time 
to us, and whom we learned to call 
“our good angel,” Dr. Hans Praesent 
of the Deutsche Biicherei. Since Leip- 
zig is the center of German book inter- 
ests, we were prepared for a strenuous 
program, and we were not disappoint- 
ed. The University Library, with its 
excellent modern building, not to men- 
tion its two Gutenberg Bibles, the City 
Library, perhaps not so agreeably 
housed, and a visit to the plant of 
Brockhaus and the book shop of 
Hiersemann more than filled a morn- 
ing, to be followed by a delightful 
luncheon given for us by Herr Hier- 
semann at one of the best clubs, the 
Harmonie. In the afternoon, a trip by 
motor to two of the three interesting 
and well-named “popular” libraries 
gave us plenty to do. A word about 
these “Volksbibliotheken” or people's 
libraries. Three in number with 4 
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fourth in prospect, they seemed more 
like busy and successful branch li- 
braries in a modern American city 
system, than anything we had seen or 
were to see on our entire trip. One 
of the buildings was closed for house- 
cleaning, but we were able to get a 
very excellent idea of its plan of work 
from the rooms themselves, as well 
as from the accounts given by the 
enthusiastic young assistant librarian, 
the Head Librarian, Dr. Hofmann be- 
ing out of the city. A tea in a famous 
tea-house given by the City Library 
brought to a close a very busy day. A 
few of us were honored with dinner 
invitations from Mr. and Mrs. Brock- 
haus at their home, where we spent 
a delightful evening. 

Saturday morning was devoted to 
an inspection of several unique Ger- 
man publishing interests, the Buchge- 
werbhaus, in which is installed a mu- 
seum showing every possible feature 
connected with the production of 
books — papers, inks, illustrations, 


bindings, all were thoroughly repre- 
sented in this unusual institution. The 
Buchhandlerhaus was a striking illus- 
tration of German efficiency as applied 


to the book-trade. This proved to be 
a rather elaborate clearing-house for 
German publishers and their custom- 
ers, the details of which were ex- 
plained to us most minutely. Visits 
to several other publishers, including 
one very interesting plant (Teubner’s) 
which specializes in text-books and 
school apparatus of all kinds, brought 
us finally to the book shop of Harras- 
owitz where we were entertained at 
luncheon after having been taken 
through the interesting stock. Un- 
fortunately, our host was recovering 
from a nervous break-down, and had 
delegated his staff to look after our 
comfort, so we were unable to thank 
him personally for his hospitality as 
well as for the boxes of candy, maga- 
zines and flowers which we had found 
with his card in our rooms upon our 
arrival in Leipzig. 

Later in the afternoon, Dr. Praesent 
took us for a long motor drive through 
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the city, bringing up at the most inter- 
esting spot in our whole stay, the 
Deutsche Biicherei. Here we were to 
spend a number of delightful hours, 
with first a Kaffee-Klatsch in the din- 
ing room provided for the staff, the: 
an adjournment to the auditorium 
where Dr. Uhlendahl, the Director of 
the Biicherei, explained the purpose of 
the foundation, after which members 
of his staff conducted: us over the 
building, explaining in careful detail, 
and usually in excellent English, the 
workings of each department, and an- 
swering the many questions which we 
were eager to ask. “Just what is the 
Deutsche Biicherei?” That question 
has been asked a number of times 
since our return, and it is not an easy 
one to answer, since we have nothing 
comparable to it in the United States. 
Begun in 1911 and established in 1916 
in its present quarters which are only 
a part of a much larger projected 
building, it has as its first duty the 
collection and preservation of all ma- 
terial published in Germany since 1912, 
whether books, pamphlets, music, 
maps or prints. To that extent it 
corresponds to the Copyright Deposit 
in the Library of Congress. In addi- 
tion it serves as a reference library to 
any who may need its services, but it 
does not loan its material. In no 
sense can it be considered a national 
library, since its collection is limited to 
modern works of German origin only. 
Practically its whole collection has 
been donated by German publishers. 
An organization known as “die Gesell- 
schaft der Freunde der Deutschen 
Biicherei (the Association of the 
Friends of the Deutsche Biicherei) 
have assisted in securing funds to 
equip the splendid building in which 
the work is housed, as well as to help 
carry on the plan and to make possible 
the appearance of several valuable 
periodical publications which the 
Biicherei issues. It is rapidly becom- 
ing the center of German library and 
book interests. 

About seven-thirty that evening, 
again in the dining-room of the Biich- 
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erei we were joined by many of the 
persons whom we had met during the 
week, and sat down to a very excellent 
dinner. The date was August fourth, 
which happened to be the birthday of 
Dr. Koch, so naturally the last course 
came on as an enormous birthday cake 
with a number of lighted candles, (the 
exact number does not matter!), and 
an appropriate inscription done in 
chocolate! This of course called for 
speeches which were forthcoming in 
both German and English. Afterward, 
coffee, cigars and conversation until 
ten o’clock, closing time, came. Occa- 
sions like that are of more value in 
promoting international good-will than 
many treaties. None of us will forget 
soon the Deutsche Biicherei. 

Sunday morning soon after break- 
fast, the “pilgrims” left for Berlin, 
bidding farewell very regretfully to 
Leipzig and “our good angel’ who 
came to the train to see us safely 
started. The trip from Leipzig to 


Berlin is a short one, Wittenberg of 


Luther fame, being the place of chief 
interest through which we passed. We 
were to spend nearly a week in the 
German capital, rather longer than 
perhaps our special and professional 
interest warranted. Here our special 
guide proved to be a woman, Dr. Ger- 
trud Ferber, who had been designated 
by the Vereinigung Carl Schurz to 
look after our comfort. The Carl 
Schurz Union furnishes another exam- 
ple of German endeavor to promote 
good feeling between the two nations. 
In an unofficial way, it takes care of 
all matters which pertain to the mutual 
interests of both races, including the 
entertainment of any American 
groups, such as ours, which may be 
visiting Berlin. 

Monday morning, after attending 
to laundry, cleaning and various other 
similar matters, which most of us 
sorely needed to attend to by that 
time, we took the usual ride around 
the city. Later in the afternoon, we 
drove out to the airport, where most 
of us were disappointed at finding no 
planes disengaged. After tea, we 
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drove home in time for some to do a 
little shopping. 

On Tuesday we began our library 
visits with the great Prussian State 
Library, certainly the most important 
and probably now the largest library 
of Germany. The fine modern build- 
ing which contains this collection 
faces Unter den Linden, Berlin’s fam- 
ous boulevard, and is shared with the 
University of Berlin Library, although 
the latter occupies considerably less 
than half of the space and will soon 
be forced to seek new quarters. 

The Director of the Staats biblio- 
thek, Herr Dr. Hugo Kriisz, was on 
his vacation, and had left most of his 
staff to do the hunors. Here one of 
our number greeted a former class- 
mate from the New York State Li- 
brary School, Mr. Mahlon K, 
Schnacke, who is at present working 
at the Prussian Library. The fact of 
greatest interest in this library, aside 
from its fine quarters and splendid col- 
lection, is probably the elaborate sub- 
ject catalog, already many years in 
preparation and still in manuscript. 
Two good-sized rooms are devoted to 
the shelving of the volumes in which 
the catalog slips are mounted; one 
room for an author catalog, and the 
adjoining one for the volumes of the 
subject catalog. The large circular 
reading room, reminiscent of the Li- 
brary of Congress and of the British 
Museum, is the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the building, unless it be the 
miles of clean, well-lighted and well- 
ventilated stacks through which we 
walked. 

In the same building with the State 
Library, we found a unique little place 
called the “Amerika-Institut” of Ber- 
lin, presided over by Dr. Bertling and 
Professor Grossman. This is collect- 
ing a small library devoted to Ameri- 
can interests, maintains a_ reading 
room for readers interested in Ameri- 
can affairs, and acts as an “intellectual 
exchange” between the United States 
and Germany. The University was 
closed for the summer holidays and 
we did not attempt to penetrate into 
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its library. After lunch we took our 
only trip by the combined elevated and 
underground transportation system of 
Berlin, to visit the Volksbibliothek or 
City Library which has the unique dis- 
tinction of being housed in upper 
floors of the Royal Stables. (The 
horses have been removed!) After 
the thrill which we got in the Peoples’ 
Libraries of Leipzig, this library was 
a distinct disappointment. Wednes- 
day gave us a motor trip to Potsdam 
where we spent the day, seeing no li- 
braries except the tiny private collec- 
tion belonging to Frederick the Great 
at the Palace of Sans Souci. 

Visits to several book-shops, not- 
ably that of Paul Gottschalk, were 
made as opportunity presented, and 
on Friday came the luncheon given in 
our honor by the Vereinigung Carl 
Schurz in a famous restaurant. Here 
as in Leipzig, most of those whom we 
had already met, joined us in partak- 
ing of a very excellent luncheon. 
Among others we greeted a member 
of the Reichstag, a representative sent 
by the Burgomeister of Berlin, one of 
the vice consuls from the office of the 
American Consul-General and as a cli- 
max, no less a personage than the Am- 
bassador from Germany to the United 
States, Count von Prittwitz und Baf- 
fron, just back from Washington, who 
made an excellent speech in beautiful 
English. A final dash at shopping and 
then we were guests for tea at the 
“Sternthurm” Restaurant, a modified 
Eiffel Tower, where Mr. Gottschalk 
was our host. 


The next morning (Saturday) saw 
us entrained for Cologne to visit the 
Press exposition, and incidentally, of 
course, to see the Cathedral, buy Eau 
de Cologne, and take a motor drive on 
Sunday afternoon up the Rhine 
through Bonn and as far as the Drach- 
enfels. Many reminders of the late 
war were pointed out by our driver, 
but these were chiefly of allied occu- 
pation and not of particular interest. 
We were soon to see more in Belgium, 

Monday morning most of us devot- 
ed to “Die Pressa,” as the Germans 
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call their fine exhibit of the printer’s 
art. One morning was all too short 
to do justice to this really remarkable 
exhibition, but we had time enough to 
see how very well the Germans do that 
sort of thing, as well as to be sur- 
prised and ashamed to see the very 
poor contribution America had made. 
That afternoon we said our farewells 
to Germany which had shown us two 
very hospitable weeks, and went on to 
Brussels. 

Aside from one or two places of in- 
terest, Brussels in itself has not much 
to offer as a bioliographical center. 
The University would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have made us welcome, 
but they were moving to their site on 
the outskirts of the city, and we took 
the hint and refrained from troub- 
ling them. 


The Royal Library of Belgium af- 
forded some interesting experiences, 
especially a collection of very exquis- 
itely illuminated manuscripts, and the 
far-reaching, not to say idealistic plans 
of the Institute of Bibliography for 
becoming a universal catalogue, with 
a good start of thirteen million cards 
already made and filed, aroused our 
interest thovgh some of us questioned 
its practicability. Incidentally we 
were told that the plans are under way 
to remove this Institute and its cards 
to Geneva where it will be under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

Brussels of course means Waterloo, 
and no visit to Belgium’s famous capi- 
tal would be possible without a drive 
to Waterloo, where we ate lunch un- 
der the very shadow of the Lion 
Mound. On our way home our at- 
tention was directed to the unusual 
speed at which we were driving over 
a very poorly paved road. Our driver, 
it developed, had lunched not wisely 
but too wetly! This however was the 
only time we were annoyed. Next day, 
having arranged for a different, and we 
hoped, sober driver, we drove to Ant- 
werp, our goal there being the Cathe- 
dral and the Plantin-Moretus Museum 
of Printing. The day happened to be a 
high feast day in the Catiolic Church 
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(the Assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin) and we were constantly driving on 
one side of village streets to make way 
for a most interesting procession. All 
along the highway were reminiscences 
of former German occupation. Arriv- 
ing in Antwerp, we drove down to the 
River-front which gave a_ splendid 
view of Antwerp’s shipping, visited 
the ancient fortified tower, the Steen, 
then went to the Cathedral, the towers 
of which are still under repair. After 
a luncheon which will always be re- 
membered as the slowest service ever 
rendered, we drove around the city, 
bringing up at the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum, where we saw typ=2 cast 
nearly three hundred years ago and 
still in use. We found the Museum a 
fascinating old house, aside from its 
printing interest, and well repaying 
our visit. On the return to Brussels, 
we stopped at Maline’s (Mechlin) to 
see what remains of the Cathedral af- 
ter the German bombardment, and to 
pay our tribute to Belgium’s Great 
Cardinal who lies there. Only a 
cross of iron nails driven into the 
planks of the floor near the High Al- 
tar, mark his tomb. This was his wish. 


Our last day in Belgium, needless 
to say, was saved for a visit to Lou- 
vain. We were the first party of li- 
brarians to visit the new University 
Library, not yet completed, although 
July 4 had seen its acceptance from 
the American donors by the Rector of 
the University. The building is of 
Flemish design, naturally, and is very 
lovely. The low vaulted ceiling of 
the great entrance hall with its rows 
upon rows of massive stone pillars we 
found very impressive, though one 
may question the taste which permit- 
ted the carving upon every pillar, and 
every tablet in the wall the names of 
every institution in America which 
had helped to rear the new building. 
The famous inscription which has 
caused so much controversy had again 
been knocked down, and we were able 
to see only a few of the posts between 
the words. Some of us though: that 
the building looked very well without 
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any inscription whatever! Most of 
the books were in place, and the build- 
ing to all appearances would be quite 
in order by the time of the Univer- 
sity’s next term. The long, high-vauit- 
ed reading room was one of the most 
beautiful rooms seen during our entire 
trip. 

From Belgium to Holland was but 
a step. As at Geneva, so in The Hague 
we found our chief interest lay in a 
pacific direction. The Peace Palace 
in its magnificent building, caused 
great enthusiasm. The librarian met 
us at the door and gave us a very 
hearty welcome. Not only did he tell 
us quite in detail of the history of the 
movement, but he was good enough 
to take us personally into every nook 
and corner of the building, calling our 
attention to matters of interest which 
we otherwise might miss. The library 
there was only one of many interests. 
Again contributions from member na- 
tions have furnished the Palace very 
adequately and appropriately. One 
wishes that America had been a little 
more generous in her contribution. 
The elaborate and lovely gardens by 
which the Peace Palace is surrounded 
are worthy of the building itself. 


Having seen the modern building, 
Dr. Koch thought we might be inter- 
ested in seeing the little “House in the 
Woods,” where the organization was 
accommodated before the erection of 
the present Palace, the “Huis ten 
Bosch,” so we drove there in little 
one-horse vehicles. That afternoon we 
visited the publishing plant and book- 
store of Martinus Nijhoff at the spec- 
ial invitation of the junior member of 
the firm, who had already been our 
guest at dinner the previous night and 
who was our host on a delightful drive 
to the famous beach at Scheveningen 
and at a tea later in the country. Sun- 
day closed everything but churches 
and museums, and that night saw us 
on the ship for England. 

London meant, of course, the Eng- 
lish language, a great relief to most 
of our party, though we had in some 
way contrived to make ourselves un- 
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derstood without the gift of tongues. 
We were a whole week in London, 
and a week by that time had come to 
mean almost infinity. After being 
settled more or less comfortably in our 
hotel, we gathered in the inevitable 
motor-bus and were driven around old 
London, the City and the East End, 
the Surrey side of the Thames—St. 
Paul’s, The Strand, Cheapside, Tem- 
ple Bar (or where it once was!), The 
Tower — how some of us _ were 
thrilled! And in the afternoon a cor- 
responding drive through the more 
aristocratic West End was just as 
provocative of “Ohs!” Of course, the 
London season was over, Parliament 
had risen, the Court had gone North, 
not even the Prince of Wales was in 
town, but in spite of this social Sahara 
most of us found plenty to do. Shop- 
ping at last in our mother tongue! 
What a joy even though the prices 
had soared! 

On Tuesday we remembered that 
we were librarians, and after having 
been taken to see the annual change 
of guard at St. James’ and Bucking- 
ham Palace, we found each other in 
the crowd and hurried over to the 
London Library, the first subscription 
library we had as yet encountered in 
all Europe. The Librarian, Mr. C, T. 
Hagberg Wright, did the honors in 
this unique institution which Carlyle 
helped to found nearly a hundred 
years ago, and which he preferred to 
the British Museum. It does have 
atmosphere and distinction, but most 
modern scholars would _ probably 
choose the Museum from which to 
draw their information. 


After luncheon we went, this time 
by Underground, to find the Library 
of Guildhall. No one, not even Dr. 
Koch, knew just where it was, but 
some of us thought we did! How- 
ever, after being misdirected by po- 
licemen—the first time a London 
“Bobby” was ever known to make a 
mistake—we found a man who found 
another man who knew the location 
and took us there! Here we were met 
by a charming young assistant librar- 
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ian by the name of Smith, who seemed 
pleased to do the honors in the absence 
of his chief who was out of town. 
Guildhall Library contains besides 
many books relating to old London 
and its history also a museum of Lon- 
don antiquities. Its most striking 
feature is an impressive old vaulted 
chamber, used commonly as a reading 
room, which is however on occasion 
turned into a banquet hall whenever 
the Lord Mayor so orders. The last 
occasion was when the City of Lon- 
don gave a banquet to Charles Lind- 
bergh. 

We were now in the heart of the old 
city—one of the easiest places in the 
world in which to lose one’s self— 
which most of us proceeded to do 
presently, but first we boarded a 
Strand bus—by some miracle all got 
on the same bus—and rode to the 
Temple where we met Mr. Brown of 
Brown, Stevens and Company, West 
End book-dealers, who after pointing 
out the places of interest in the Tem- 
ple grounds, directed us to go to John- 
son House where we were to be his 
guests for tea and be shown the points 
of interest attaching to the home of 
the great Doctor. Some of us man- 
aged to stay with him, but most of us 
did not. However, by sending out 
scouting parties from time to time, 
the stragglers were finally rounded up, 
and we sat down to a bountiful tea of 
which by that time most of us stood 
sorely in need. After we had re- 
freshed our inner man, Mr, Brown 
introduced the warden of the Johnson 
House, Mrs. Nowell, who gave us one 
of the most interesting addresses we 
had heard all summer. To say that 
she is a Johnson enthusiast is but a 
mild statement. We went over the 
house from cellar to attic literally. 

Wednesday was Oxford day. We 
drove by bus taking our luncheon with 
us and eating en route. During the 
ride our very intelligent driver sug- 
gested going out of our way several 
miles to see Gray’s Churchyard. Of 
course, we all voted for it, and so we 
had Stoke-Pogis and Gray’s Elegy for 
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good measure. The weather stayed 
fine fortunately until after we reached 
Oxford, but just as we went into the 
Bodleian Library to begin our after- 
noon’s work, a drizzle began which 
kept up all afternoon. The most in- 
teresting sights in the Bodleian were 
the very old manuscripts relating to 
early English history which we saw in 
the Duke Humphry collection. The 
building is of course similar to much of 
the Oxford group, Collegiate Gothic, 
which cannot well be photographed, 
and loses most of its impressiveness 
when it is. Coming out from the Li- 
brary and the Radcliffe Camera, which 
serves as the university reading room 
for the undergraduates, we picked up 
a guide and spent the rest of the after- 
noon going from college to college, 
hardly emerging at all until we had 
nearly completed the round. The Uni- 
versity was closed for the summer 
vacation, and most of the college li- 
braries were not open. Tea at a lit- 
tle tea-shop on the High Street, back 
to find our hus at the designated place, 
in a pouring rain, and then back to 
London, 


On Thursday, we devoted most of 
the morning to the British Museum, 
where we were made very welcome in 
the rather restrained manner of the 
English. The collection of book rari- 
ties in the King’s Library probably 
interested most of the party, but some 
of us were particularly struck with 
the devices adopted for increasing 
shelf capacity and by the circular 
stacks which are in immediate contact 
with the big circular reading room and 
supply many of the calls from the 
readers. The British Museum has 
certainly utilized every square inch of 
floor and wall space available. The 
Museum itself, of course, was of great 
interest especially to those who were 
seeing its contents for the first time. 


On Thursday afternoon, we visited 
one or two book-firms, ending at 
Brown, Stevens and Company, where 
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tea was served to all who could stay, 
Mr. Henry Guppy, who had joined the 
party this afternoon, added greatly to 
the afternoon’s pleasure. 


Friday morning most of the party 
went by bus to Cambridge. Soon af- 
ter the bus started the rain did like- 
wise, and a repetition of the Oxford 
experience was of course to be expect- 
ed. However, in Cambridge, quite by 
chance our party encountered a guide 
who turned out to have been acquain- 
ted with A. C. Benson, and who, upon 
learning of our acquaintance with his 
idol, was moved to relate many facts 
of interest, as well as to show numer- 
ous places connected with Mr. Ben- 
son’s university life. 


Saturday was our last free day for 
shopping and we made the most of it, 
though unfortunately for us, most of 
the London shops closed at noon for 
the week-end. That left the afternoon 
free for the National Gallery or out- 
of-town trips since the weather was 
fine. A few devoted the day to a mot- 
or trip to Stratford. 


On Sunday most of us braved the 
weather and went to church though 
few chose the same place of worship. 
In the afternoon in spite of the down- 
pour (apparently it rains every other 
day in London!) several went to 
Windsor, Hampton Court, Kew Gar- 
dens or to the various galleries, and in 
the evening a number attended even- 
ing services at Westminster Abbey. 

On Monday, after an early break- 
fast, we bade a reluctant farewell to 
England and turned our steps towards 
the west, where our ship was waiting 
for us off Portland. Several other 
groups from the School of Foreign 
Travel had by this time joined us for 
the return trip, and we filled several 
coaches of our train. 


The voyage homeward was if any- 
thing even less eventful than the cross- 
ing had been, but the weather was 
much better. In spite of the smooth 
seas, however, a goodly number of the 
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ship’s company sought seclusion at 
meal-time. 

Thus ended the first Bibliographical 
Tour or Library Pilgrimage—call it 
what you will—a summer filled with 
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many pleasant and but few unpleasant 
experiences—giving to Koch’s Pil- 
grims much profit and more pleasure. 
‘> 
(One of the Pilgrims) 





CAIRO ESSAY CONTEST 


An unusual Book week feature at 
the Cairo public library was the prize 
essay contest in which the high school 
students competed. 


The contest was inaugurated by Ed- 
win H. Frost of Yonkers, New York, 
a collector with whom the library came 
in touch through its purchase of valu- 
able old prints and clippings. Mr. 
Frost visited Cairo last spring and as 
a result the library was chosen as one 
of a number in which he is stimulating 
the interest of the young people by 
offering prizes for the best essay on a 
subject of local history. 


“Cairo during the Civil War” was 
the subject chosen for the essay. The 
contest was carried through by the co- 
operation of the librarian and high 
school teachers. 


In keeping with Book week the lo- 
cal woman’s club held a Library Day 
meeting and at this time the prizes of 
five, three and two dollars were pre- 
sented by Miss Effie Lansden, the li- 
brarian, to three sophomore girl stu- 
dents in the Cairo high school whose 
essays were judged the best. 





MEMORIAL BOOK PLATES 


In the Maywood public library an 
attractive book plate bears the inscrip- 
tion, “Bequeathed by Almus P. Coch- 
ran to the Maywood Public Library.” 
The plate is the work of Ivan Beard, 
a local artist who knew Mr. Cochran 
and has symbolized in his design the 
fine characteristics which Mr. Cochran 
represented. In each book purchased 
from the fund bequeathed by Mr. 
Cochran the book plate will be placed 
as a tribute to his memory. 

A book plate commemorating the 
donors of the Lay endowment to the 
Kewanee public library has recently 


been designed by E. B. Bird, an emi- 
nent book plate artist and president 
of the Association of book plate de- 
signers. Each volume purchased from 
the Lay endowment fund will bear this 
plate. 


A number of libraries have been re- 
cipients of generous gifts and bequests 
for book funds in the past year. The 
book plate offers a fitting and perpet- 
ual memorial to those who have pro- 
vided for the welfare and develop- 
ment of the library in their commun- 


ity. 
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PRESENT-DAY REVISION OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


By the Committee on Subscription Books.* 


There are six current adult ency- 
clopedias: The Britannica, Cham- 
bers’, New International, Americana, 
Nelson’s and Winston’s; and three 
widely advertised juvenile encyclo- 
pedias: The Book of Knowledge, 
Compton’s and The World Book. Of 
these, one, Chambers’, has been re- 
vised from cover to cover and printed 
from new plates. A review appeared 
in the October, 1927, BULLETIN. 
Another, the Britannica, was brought 
up to date in 1926 by the addition of 
three supplementary volumes. Win- 
ston’s and Nelson’s encyclopedias are 
in loose-leaf form and are revised by 
the substitution of new pages at regu- 
lar intervals. 

It costs a tremendous amount of 
money to make a “complete revision” 
of a modern reference book. The users 
of encyclopedias today demand great- 
er accuracy, scholarship, and timeli- 
ness than has been thought necessary 


in the past when it was often custo- 
mary to carry over material intact 
from older editions and even from 


other works. Where, formerly, much 
of the material was prepared by hack 
writers, it is now necessary to have 
signed articles written by authorities 
on the various subjects. The prepa- 
ration of new plates for printing, new 
illustrations (many in color), and new 
maps, and the great expense of ad- 
vertising make such an undertaking a 
very precarious one. 


The alternative which most publish- 
ers have accepted is to make what may 
be called “plate revisions” every year 
o1 two or oftener. This means that 
the paging remains unchanged, but 
that the plates making up the individ- 
ual pages may have figures, words, 
lines or paragraphs deleted and the 
same number of letters or lines re- 
placed, or that in some cases new 
plates bearing the same paging may 
be inserted. These changes comprise, 
for the most part, revised statistics 
such as population figures and changes 


in commercial production, export and 
import; the insertion of death dates 
in biographical articles ; revised biblio- 
graphies at the end of articles (this is 
rarely done, largely because the addi- 
tion of new titles must be balanced by 
cutting out an equal amount of ma- 
terial further back and a number of 
lines of type shifted to close this gap) ; 
slight changes within articles because 
of recent discoveries or developments; 
and finally, the inclusion of new arti- 
cles, thus necessitating the shortening 
of other material on the same page or 
leaving other articles out altogether. 


The present revisions of the Amer- 
icana, New International, World 
Book, Compton’s and Book of Knowl- 
edge, follow this method in varying 
degrees, and the loose-leaf feature of 
the other two encyclopedias results 
in about the same kind and amount of 
changes. The Compton Company 
make the claim that their encyclopedia 
is “thoroughly revised from the first 
page to the last twice every year.” 
Quarrie and Company write “World 
Book revisions are made every year,” 
and enclose a list of 67 representative 
changes which include such topics as 
these: Insulin, Lindbergh, Bonus for 
Soldiers, Four-power agreement, Tele- 
vision, and Alfred E. Smith. 

It is manifestly unwise for almost 
all libraries to buy every new edition. 
How often is a change necessary? It 
is of course impossible to give any 
definite answer, but this much might 
be said: Jt is unnecessary to discard 
a 1925, 1926 or 1927 edition of any 
encyclopedia which is in usable con- 
dition in order to buy a 1928 plate re- 
vision. In fact, most libraries get sat- 
isfactory service from some encyclo- 
pedias 10 to 15 years old and even 
older. The subscription book agents 
present some brilliant talking points 
concerning up-to-date material and 
each one can show material not in the 
next older edition and not to be found 
in their rivals’ latest editions; but af- 
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ter all is said and done, most of the 
information supplied in revision can 
be readily found in the World Alma- 
nac or the magazine files with the ex- 
penditure of very little extra time. 

In general, the importance of new 
reference material in revisions is, in 
my opinion, greatly exaggerated. A 
new edition of a dictionary claims 500 
new words. These are for the most 


part technological terms, names of 
new chemical compounds and slang 
expressions, and these few words cost 
the library $15 to $25. A new atlas 
ccsting $35 gives little that is new ex- 
cept changes in obscure villages, some 
of which have sprung up and other 
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disintegrated until a post-office or rail- 
road station is no longer retained. 
The primary question for a librar- 
ian is this: “Are the changes worth 
$55.00 or $79.50 or $180.00 to this 
library when I consider what other 
books might be bought for such an 
amount?” It is better to have such 
revisions than no revisions, and it is 
good to feel that when a worn out ref- 
erence book is replaced the new one 
will be more up-to-date, but on the 
other hand, librarians need not be un- 
duly worried because every latest edi- 
tion is lacking on their shelves, 
For the Committee, 
Leslie T. Little, Chairman. 


* Reprinted from the Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin. 
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BOOK WEEK 


The tenth anniversary of National 
Book Week, November 11-17 was 
marked by wide observance in the li- 
braries, schools, clubs and various edu- 
educational organizations. 

Although the event‘was founded in 
1919 as Children’s book week, the idea 
has grown sufficiently to embrace 
reading for those beyond the juvenile 
period and has extended also to ex- 
hibits of literature for adult reading 
relating to the guidance of childhood 
and youth. 

In almost every library special ex- 
hibits of children’s books in attractive 
editions were to be found. These de- 
lightfully illustrated, well-bound vol- 
umes offered suggestions for Christ- 
mas gifts as well as hours of pleasant 
reading for the borrower. Accom- 
panying most of the library exhibits 
were gay posters and printed book 
lists for distribution to the visitors. 
Lists were also printed in the news- 
papers and generous publicity was 


given to the special features of the 
week by the press. 

The little children were attracted 
to the library by specially arranged 
story hours, playlets and costume par- 


ties. For the older pupils the schools 
and libraries cooperated in sponsoring 
contests. Among the more popular 
ones were the poster contests, hidden 
titles, stage setting for book scenes de- 


signed by contestants, home library 
lists, compositions, book reviews and 
preparation of dolls representing book 
characters. Prizes for the contests 
were usually books chosen to best suit 
the tastes of the winners. 

Teas, luncheons and receptions were 
given by several libraries and coopera- 
ting groups, and at each gathering a 
well-chosen exhibit of books was to 
be found. Lectures on children’s lit- 
erature were offered, and librarians 
were invited to address meetings of 
various organizations. 

A number of attractive plays per- 
taining to book week* were produced, 
in which the children themselves rep- 
resented book characters. A_ radio 
playlet was enjoyed by many children 
at the close of the week. One of the 
theatres showed a book week film and 
several of the motion picture houses 
cooperated by offering films made 
from books and suitable for young 
people. The merchants were gener- 
ous in allowing space for window dis- 
plays downtown. 

All of the attention and publicity 
given to the week was directed toward 
the furtherance of good reading and 
the awakening of a desire for good 
literature, and in the extensive ex- 
hibits displayed through the week, a 
great number of books were brought 
before the public. 


* The Book revue by Beagle is an entertaining play, recently published by H. W. Wilson 


(50c). 


Many familiar book characters loved by young people appear in the scenes. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR JANUARY BOOK WEEKS 


New Year’s Day, Sunday, January 
ist. Make a 1928 ‘‘budget of hours 
for reading and dollars for books to 
be added to the home library.’’ Keep 
a record of books read during the 

ear. 
, Travel Books. ‘‘Read Your Way 
Around the World.” Guide-books; 
novels and essays by foreign au- 
thors ; illustrated travel books; books 
on international questions. 


National Thrift Week, January 
17th to 23rd, Y. M. C. A., 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Books on 
investments and on personal and 
household tudgets. 

Serious Books for Fireside Read- 
ing. Non-fiction books of special cur- 
rent interest, on politics, and inter- 
national affairs, travel, science, books 
on personal hobbies, the classics. 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Summer Library Courses 
1928 


The summer session of the Univer- 
sity began on June 18th and ended 
August 11th with a total enrollment 
of 2,200, of which 104 were in library 
science. Seventy-two were first year 
library school students, 20 of whom 
have attended previous summer ses- 
sions here; 12 were registered in the 
Graduate School for work leading to 
the Master’s degree; 17 were stu- 
dents in the courses for High School 
graduates chiefly from Illinois pub- 
lic libraries. 


A faculty of seven gave their full 
time to the work of instruction, and 
in addition Miss Willia K. Garver, 
order librarian of the University 
library, gave one course, and Miss 
Mary L. Bull, of the University 
library staff, gave instruction in book 
mending. Miss Anna May Price of 
the Extension Division of the Illinois 
State Library, Springfield, gave three 
lectures. 

Cataloging has been given each 
summer for several years but was not 
given this year, except in the group 


of courses for high school graduates; 
judging from the numerous re- 
quests for it, the regular course in 
this subject should apparently be 
given every summer. Among the 
courses given were book selection 
and reference work, and, as usual, 
they were greatly enjoyed by the 
students. 

Of the first year students, 26 were 
employed in college and university 
libraries, seven in public libraries 
and 13 in school libraries; the high- 
est salary reported by these was 
$3600, the average salary was $1569, 
the medium salary $1500, and the 
lowest salary was $600. Twenty-one 
were from Illinois libraries and the 
rest came from 15 other states and 
from China. 


At the close of the summer session 
two students received the Master’s 
degree and four students received 
the degree of B. S. in Library 
Science. 


P. L. Windsor, Director. 


Students from Illinois 


Centralia h—Welden, Goddina L., 
Assistant Librarian, Public Library. 
Champaign 1—Bates, Nellie Flor- 
ence, Librarian, High School. 
Champaign 2—Doyle, Irene May, 
Champaign 1—Hughes, Alberta, 


Champaign g—McCarthy, Cecelia, 
Loan Assistant, University of Illinois. 

Champaign g—Prichard, Louise G., 
Loan Assistant, University of Illinois. 

Charleston h—Leitch, Sarah Adams, 
Librarian, Public Library. 
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Chicago 1—Sister Mary Rose Co- 
fey, Teacher-Librarian, Mercy High 
School. 

Cicero—Thornsburg, Virginia Lile, 
Assistant Librarian, Sterling Morton 
High School. 

Decatur h—Foltz, Mildred May, 
Loan Assistant, Free Public Library. 

Downers Grove h—Bryce, Jessie 
M., Librarian, Free Public Library. 

Forreston—Wolfe, Lydia Pearl. 

Galena h—Larey, Ethel Vera, Gen- 
eral Assistant, Public Library. 

Galesburg—Comber, Marian Louise, 
Assistant Librarian, Lombard College. 

1— Thomas, Genevieve, Assistant 
Librarian, Lombard College. 

Gilman 1—Wurdell, Clara Louise, 
Librarian, Douglas Township Library. 

Greenville h—Breuchaud, Virginia, 
Librarian, Public Library. 

Harrisburg—Nickell, Mary Lucille. 

Hillsboro h—Lyerla, Lois, Libra- 
rian, Public Library. 

Mansfield — Rietz, Odessa Madge 
Myers. 

Maywood h—Burby, Mrs. Myra 
Staadt, Branch Librarian, Public 
Library. 

h—Howard, Viola Minnie Doyle, 
General Assistant, Public Library. 

Monmouth h—Whaling, Gertrude 
Ruth, Librarian, High School. 

Nashville—Buhrman, Katherine 
Elizabeth. 

Oak Park h—Commons, Eleanor 
May, Assistant Librarian, Public 
Library. 

h—Nelson, Agnes Marie, Assistant 
Librarian, South Branch, Public 
Library. 

Paris 
General 
Library. 


h—Hooper, Frances Jane, 
Assistant, Carnegie Public 
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Riverside h—Cole, Dorothy Ethlyn, 
Librarian, High School. 

Streator h—Daugherty, Margaret 
LaMoin, General Assistant, Public 
Library. 

Tonica—Wendt, Cora Kathryn, 

Urbana g—Baehr, William F. O,, 
Assistant, University of Illinois 
Library. 

g—Brown, Edna Mae, Cataloger, 
University of Illinois Library. 

g—Carroll, Floy Caroline, Librarian, 
University High School. 

Evans, Gladys Estelle, Loan As- 
sistant, University of Illinois Library, 

1—Grant, Isabelle Fitch, Order 
Assistant, University of Illinois 
Library. 

g—lben, Icko, Assistant, University 
of Illinois Library. 

Jessee, Lillian Eva, Loan Assistant, 
University of Illinois Library. 

Norris, Frances Helen. 

Saylor, Cerille Elizabeth, Loan As- 
sistant, University of Illinois Library. 

g—Vander Ploeg, Jeannette E. M., 
Cataloger, University of Illinois. 

1—Warrick, Mrs. Ruth R., Loan 
Assistant, University of Illinois Li- 
brary. 

g—wWilcox, Jerome K., Assistant, 
University of Illinois Library. 

1—Woods, Florence Gertrude, Cat- 
aloger, University of Illinois Library. 

Wheaton 3—Blanchard, Julia Ele- 
anor Warden, Librarian, Wheaton 
College. 


P aa 1—has attended one Summer Session before 
1928. 


2—has attended two Summer Sessions before 1928. 

3—has attended three Summer Sessions before 1928. 

g—registered in the Graduate School for Master's 
degree. 

h—in courses for High School graduates. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
A. L. A. 


Lowe, John Adams. Public library 
administration. 1928. Recommend- 
ed to librarians of medium sized 
libraries. Covers the subjects: Li- 
brarian as administrator; Librarian 
and the trustee; Finances; Purchase 


of books and supplies; Administra- 
tive organization; Significance of 
statistics; Public library opportuni- 
ties. Contains reproductions of re- 
port forms, statistic blanks and 
organization charts. 
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The trustee and his library. 1927. 
Brief and useful treatment of a large 
number of topics of interest to both 
the librarian and trustee. A. L. A. 
reports that copies for each board 
member have been procured by many 
libraries. 

A. L, A. Bookbinding Committee. 
Care and binding of books and maga- 
zines. 1928. Useful advice in the 
handling and care of books. Dis- 
eusses the preparation of books and 
periodicals for circulation and bind- 
ing; mending and binding processes. 

A. L. A. Essentials in library 
planning. A reprint of three articles 
on library buildings by Edward 
Tilton, Arthur Bostwick and Samuel 
H. Ranck, from Architectural Forum, 
December, 1927. Planning, design, 
heating, ventilation and lighting are 
considered. May be obtained from 
A. L. A. 
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Merrill, William Stetson. Code 
for classifiers. 1928. Forewood: ‘‘... 
a first attempt to formulate princi- 
ples by which consistency may be 
maintained by the classifier in as- 
signing books to their appropriate 
places in the system of classification 

..’’ Topics follow the sequence of 
classes in Dewey. Decimal classifi- 
cation. 

A. L. A. Education committee. 
School library yearbook No. 2. 1928. 
Covers school library progress in 
1927, the administration of school 
libraries, supervision of school librar- 
ies by city and state, and school 
library activities. School library 
organization, standards and curricula 
in school librarianship and the school 
library score card prepared by 
Martha Wilson are considered in this 
volume. 


Miscellaneous 


Weintrob, Joseph. How to get 
ready for citizenship. Bruce, 1928. 
Information and advice for applicant 
for naturalization, especially ar- 
ranged for Americanization classes. 
Author is principal of the Evening 
school for Americanization at Atlan- 
tie City, New Jersey. Copies may be 
procured for 25 cents. 

Ainsworth, Lillian M. The club 
and the newspaper. Granite State 
press. 1927. Brief booklet of prac- 
tical information to club women on 
the preparation of club news for the 
press. 

World peace foundation. Interna- 


tional book news. Publication is- 
sued regularly by the World peace 
foundation, listing in concise form 
fact material on international rela- 
tions and international cooperation. 
Designed to keep American public 
advised of timely material avail- 
able through official and semi-official 
international cooperative agencies, 
as well as the World peace founda- 
tion itself. Copies may be obtained 
from the Librarian, World peace 
foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Masachusetts, or library 
will be placed on mailing list upon 
request. 





FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Books for Adults 


About England, M. V. Hughes. 

Aimee Villard, Charles Silvestre. 

South Africans, Sarah Gertrude 
Millen. 

Sunny Side of Asia, Richard H. 
Elliott. 


Italy of the Italians, E. R. P. 


Vincent. 

Modern Japan and Its Problems, 
G. C. Allen. 

New Journeys in Old Asia, Helen 
C. Candee. 

The People of the Twilight, Dia- 
mond Jenness. 
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Books for Children 


Alice 
Bradley. 
Midwinter, Katharine Adams. 


in Jungleland, Mary H. 


The Begging Deer, Dorothy Rowe. 
The Hunted Piccaninnies, W. M. 
Fleming. 


The above books are from those listed in the International Mind 
Alcove sent out as gifts of the Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace. 





GIFTS 


Belleville. The children of Peter 
M. Romeiser have given the public 
library $1,680.57 from the estate of 
Mr. Romeiser, $1500 of which is to 
be made a permanent endowment 
fund. From this fund the interest 
will be used for purchase of books 
bearing a memorial inscription. 

Carthage. The Carthage College 
library has received 1000 books from 
the estates of the late Dean Simmon, 
former Dean of Women, and Dr. 
Thomas R. Easterday, who received 
this degree from the college. 


Chester. A donation of $100 has 
been received for the purchase of 
children’s books and non-fiction. 


Chicago. The Labor library of 
music for the Blind, comprising over 
1,000 volumes, has been presented to 
the Chicago public library by Mrs. 
Max Adler. The library is in Euro- 
pean Braille and is the valuable col- 
lection of the late Joseph Labor, well- 
known composer and musician of 
Vienna. 

Crystal Lake. A $1,000 bequest 
has been made to the public library 
by the will of the late Edward E. 
Dike. 

Downers Grove. The Kindergarten 
Extension fund has added $50 to the 
L. B. Well’s book fund established 
by the library committee of the 
Woman’s Club last spring. The fund 
was named for Mr. Louis B. Wells, 
_ President of the library board, who 
died in August. 

Franklin Grove. 


The proceeds of 
a home talent play, amounting to 
$126.68, have been given to the pub- 
lic library. 


Galesburg—Public Library. A val- 
uable collection of mounted photo- 
graphs and prints has been be- 
queathed to the library by the will 
of Cora Stone, former Galesburg 
educator and library patron. 


Knox College is the recipient of a 
gift of 1,500 volumes from Emanuel 
Hertz, a New York lawyer and 
Lincoln biographer. History and 
literature are largely represented in 
the collection, which is a valuable 
addition to the library. 


Galva. The library has received 
$500 from Senator Randolph Boyd 
for the completion of the new Jessie 
Smalley Memorial addition now 
under progress, and the contractor 
is adding, as a gift, an outside cov- 
ered entrance of brick like the 
building. 

Gillespie. Dr. L. H. Behrens of St. 
Louis has donated several hundred 
books for the boys and girls depart- 
ment of the public library. 

Grayville. $48 has been donated 
to the library, representing the pro- 
ceeds from a benefit bridge party. 

LaGrange. The Garden Club has 
given $100 to the library to be used in 
beautifying the library grounds. 

Maywood. The annual income 
from $3,000 has been given to the 
Maywood public library by bequest 
of the late Almus V. Cochran, for 
many years a resident of the city. 

Neponset. A bequest of $7,000 to 
the public library has been made in 
the will of the late John Gould of 
Neponset. The gift is provided to 
construct a new building. 
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Palatine. A gift of $1,000 to be 
used in adding to the library of the 
new high school has been provided 
by Judge Charles S. Cutting, the first 
principal of the school. 

Petersburg. A bound file of the 
Menard Index from December 27, 
1860 to September 17, 1863 has been 
presented to the public library by the 
children of the late Hon. Hobart 
Hamilton, pioneer Menard county 
resident and editor of the Menard 
Index. The volume is valuable be- 
eause of its historical connection 
with the Civil War period. 
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Princeville. The library has re- 
ceived $200 as proceeds from a home 
talent Chautauqua held to increase 
library funds. 


Warsaw. A bequest of $500, to be 
known as the Frances Paca Dallam 
fund, has been provided in the will 
of Phillip Dallam. Mr. Dallam was 
a library board member for forty- 
two years and president for eleven 
years. The earnings from the fund 
are to be used in purchase of juve- 
nile books. 





LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Cambridge. The cornerstone for 
the Gruey Memorial Library given 
by C. I. Gruey was laid Avgust 15, 
and work on the building has been 
progressing rapidly. Mr. Gruey, who 
is supervising the building of the 
library, expects that it will be com- 
pleted by the first of the year. 


Chicago—Public Library. George 
M. Pullman Branch. Formal dedica- 
tion of the library took place on July 
7. C. B. Roden, librarian of the 
Chicago public library, dedicated the 
library to the ‘‘education and pleas- 


ure of South end residents’’ and 
presented the keys to Miss Edith 
Erskine, branch librarian. The li- 
brary was opened for service on 
July 9. The building and equipment 
cost $97,490. Arthur F. Hussander 
of Chicago was architect of the 
building. 

Chicago—Lincoln Branch. A new 
$150,000 branch library is to be 
erected at 4536-44 Lineoln. The first 
floor will be reserved for books and 
the second divided into offices. The 
second floor will also house a service 
bindery, which will serve all the 
branches in Chicago. 


Chicago—South Shore. Work on 
the new branch building at Exchange 
Avenue at 73d Street is going ahead 
rapidly and is expected to be com- 
pleted by the first of the year. The 


new building is to be of modified 
English design. Tudor Gothic is the 
motif. It will be two stories high 
and occupy 108x70 feet. One of the 
features of the building will be a 
children’s story room large enough 
to seat one hundred fifty children. 
The branch will open with a stock of 
about 17,000 volumes. The building 
will cost about $60,000 and with 
equipment, the investment will ap- 
proximate $100,000. Paul Gerhardt 
is the architect. 

Chicago—Chicago Historical Soci- 
ety. Plans for a $1,000,000 structure 
have been drafted by Graham, An- 
derson, Probst and White, to be the 
home of the new library in Lincoln 
Park. The building will be of Geor- 
gian Colonial type, in brick, and will 
be built along the most fire-proof 
methods possible, because of the 
value of the collection. The library 
will also contain an auditorium for 
publie lectures and class rooms for 
children. 

Fairfield. A new addition has been 
built on the library building and the 
interior has been wholly redecorated. 
New shelving, lights, floor covering 
and furniture have been provided. 

Granite City. Construction of the 
new library building was begun in 
August and the library is expected 
to be ready for use by May of next 
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year. The contract went to a local 
firm for $68,621. 

Hinsdale. The Memorial building 
which has recently been completed 
will house the public library, to- 
gether with the city offices and other 
Civie organizations. 

Jacksonville—Illinois College. 
Work upon the new $200,000 library 
is going ahead rapidly and it is hoped 
that the building may be under roof 
by the first of the year. The build- 
ing is to be a two-story red brick 
structure, colonial in type. 

LaGrange. Improvements at the 
public library have resulted in a 
pleasant office for the librarian and 
a new stairway to the basement 
which will provide a mending, re- 
binding and supply room and space 
for the magazine reference files. 

Lombard. The Helen R. Plum Me- 
morial library has been remodeled 
from the residence bequeathed by 
Colonel Plum and is now ready for 
occupancy. A new lighting system 
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has been installed and new equip. 
ment placed in the building. 

Macomb—Western [Illinois State 
Teachers’ College. A $25,000 appro- 
priation has been made by the State 
legislature for the remodeling of one 
of the study halls for the school 
library. 

North Chicago. The new library 
building is nearly completed and 
plans are in progress to be installed 
in the library by December first. 

Prophetstown. The exterior of 
the new Henry C. Adams Memorial 
library is now completed and work 
on the interior is progressing rap- 
idly. The building will be ready for 
occupancy within a short time. 

Rockford. The new Broadway 
branch will be opened late in Decem- 
ber. Plans for the library include 
two large reading rooms, one for 
adult and one for the children. The 
building will be English in design, a 
one-story structure of brick trimmed 
in stone, and will cost approximately 
$25,000. 





LIBRARY NOTES 


Abingdon. Mrs. Anna Bowton, 
librarian of the John Mosser public 
library addressed the November 
meeting of the local P. T. A. upon 
the subject ‘‘Periodicals for our 
ehildren.”’ 

Belleville. The new West Side 
branch of the library was opened 
September first, with a collection of 
1700 books and a large number of 
newspapers and periodicals. The 
library is equipped with new stand- 
ard library furniture, and the pat- 
ronage since its establishment has 
been unusually satisfactory. 

Blue Island. From a nucleus of 
less than one hundred gift volumes 
in 1870, the library has grown into 
an influential public institution with 
an annual circulation of nearly 
40,000 volumes. The need for ex- 
pansion in the building is seriously 
felt and the board is making plans 
for a new addition. 


Carthage. An oil portrait of the 
late Mrs. A. W. O’Harra, president 
of the board, has been presented by 
her family and will be hung in the 
library. The library now opens at 
noon, three hours earlier than 
formerly. 

Chicago. The Independence 
branch of the public library was 
opened in July in a new building 
with complete new equipment. The 
branch has 11,000 volumes, 3,000 of 
these being new books. 

The Northwest town branch has 
received a large shipment of new 
foreign books, including 200 German 
titles. This branch has a foreign 
language section of ten languages. 
The Albany Park branch also has 4 
large collection of foreign books, 
comprising about 700 titles in several 
languages. Cooperation with the 
schools in Americanization work 1s 
one of its features. 
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The Henry E. Legler branch cele- 
brated its eighth anniversary in 
October. The branch has the dis- 
tinction of being the first regional 
branch to be established. It serves 
not only its immediate locality, but 
all sub-branches and stations in that 
part of the city. It has a staff of 32 
members. 


A new sub-branch of the Austin 
library was established in September 
for the convenience of the immediate 
neighborhood. The branch is open 
from 1-9 daily, except Saturday, 
when the hours are 9-12. 


Chicago Heights. The public li- 
brary observed its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on September 10. Reports 
for last year show a collection of 
16,439 books, with a circulation of 
95,274 in 1927. 

Clinton. August 29 marked the 
27th anniversary of the Vespasian 
Warner public library. It now has 
an annual circulation of nearly 
37,000 volumes. 

DeKalb. The Jacob Haish bequest 
of $150,000 for a new building is 
now available and plans for its erec- 
tion are being considered. The site 
for the new library has not yet been 
determined. 

Deerfield. The public library has 
been moved into the basement of the 
Deerfield Grammar School because of 
the need for class use of the room 
formerly occupied. When the new 
addition is completed the library will 
be given space in the new quarters. 

Farmington. Library tag day was 
observed on July 28. Proceeds of 
the tag sale went to the public 
library. 

Galesburg. New stacks to accom- 
modate 20,000 to 30,000 books are to 
be added in the public library. The 
increased shelves will provide suffi- 
cient space for a number of years. 

An interesting exhibit of articles 
from all parts of the earth has been 
placed on display at the library. The 
greater part of the collection is the 
contribution of Mrs. J. K. Mitchell, a 
former Galesburg woman. These 
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articles, with others previously col- 
lected, form a very good beginning 
for a museum collection. 

Harvard. The Delos F. Diggin 
public library has been completely 
redecorated. 

Hebron. The debt on the library 
building bought last November has 
been reduced from $1,000 to $400. 
A large portion of the funds has been 
earned by the ladies of the After- 
noon Social Club. 

Highland Park. A report summar- 
izing the history of the public library 
has been issued in connection with its 
45th anniversary. The library was 
organized December 8, 1883 and has 
increased from year to year until the 
building erected in 1906 is no longer 
adequate. Plans are now in progress 
for a new building. 


Hinsdale. The local P. T. A. has 
raised, through public subscriptions, 
$900 as a benefit for the public 
library. The money is to be used for 
new children’s books. 

Jacksonville. The Library board 
has cooperated with the art associa- 
tion in sponsoring the exhibit of art 
from the Illinois Academy of Fine 
Arts displayed at the Strawn Art 
Home. 

A library tent on the grounds dur- 
ing the Chautauqua season proved 
popular with the campers. Forty- 
five to fifty people visited the tent 
each day and a large number of 
books were circulated. 

Kewanee. The first books pur- 
chased from the Lay Endowment 
Fund are now available at the public 
library. Each volume bears a book 
plate designed by E. B. Bird, presi- 
dent of the Association of book plate 
designers. The endowment fund will 
eventually provide about $100 a 
month for book purchase. 

Lawrenceville. The library has 
this year experienced its biggest in- 
crease in circulation since its estab- 
lishment in 1921. The report for the 
year closed June 30 last, shows a 
circulation of 55,404 books. 

Lewistown. The public library 
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has been greatly improved by a 
thorough cleaning and redecorating. 

Maywood. The new branch library 
opened last August has proved too 
small for the service demanded and 
the collection has now been moved 
to larger quarters. The branch has 
a record of almost 200 books as a 
daily circulation. 

Milford. The public library has 
recently been redecorated. 

Mt. Carmel. The profits from a 
bridge benefit have increased the 
library funds by $48. 

Mt. Sterling. A local talent musi- 
cal comedy was recently produced in 
Mt. Sterling as a benefit show for the 
public library. 

Ottawa. L. O. Leonard, historical 
research representative for the Rock 
Island Railroad, has written an in- 
teresting, illustrated article on the 
William Reddick property, which has 
been the home of the public library 
since 1889. This building is one of 
the historical structures of La Salle 
county. It was built in 1857 at a cost 
of over $60,000 and was willed to the 
library by the owner who died in 
1885. 

*‘A rather unusual drop in a por- 
tion of the floor between the second 
and third stories caused the writer to 
investigate closely its construction. 
The scrutiny developed the fact that 
it was a false floor of considerable 
size, about three feet deep and five or 
six feet in width. The false floor ex- 
tended the entire width of the room 
and there were trap openings at each 
end. What use the owner of the 
house expected to make of this space 
is left to conjecture. No one in 
Ottawa seems to have knowledge of 
it. Possibly during the period of the 
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Civil War it might have been used to 
hide escaped slaves.’’ 

A library pageant, in which char. 
acters were dressed to represent 
books, was held on the lawn of the 
Reddick library in August. 

Peoria. The circulation record of 
the business and education rooms of 
the library, which opened in Septem- 
ber, 1926, has been doubled in the last 
six months. 

An art exhibit of water colors, oils 
and crayon drawings is to be on dis- 
play in the library during November. 
Some of the paintings are the work 
of local artists. 

Polo. The Buffalo Township Free 
Public library has installed an oil 
furnace and a four thousand gallon 
oil tank. 

Rock Island. Battleship linoleum 
has been laid on the floor of the main 
library and the children’s room. To 
insure better wearing qualities, the 
linoleum has been waxed. 

Savanna. The public library has 
recently been redecorated. 

Sterling. A comparison in the sta- 
tistics for the past two years shows 
an increase of nearly 3,000 volumes 
in two years in the total circulation 
of the library for the summer months 
of June, July and August. The total 
circulation for the period in 1928 is 
10,589 volumes. 

Sycamore. The public library has 
been redecorated in harmonizing tan 
and brown. 

Waterman. Difficulty at the library 
has been caused by the fact that the 
building is located on the right of 
way of Route 71. No site for mov- 
ing the library has yet been decided 
upon. 
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Frances Ambuhl and Rose B. 
Phelps are new faculty members of 
the University of Illinois library 
school. Miss Ambuhl received her 
master’s degree from the university 
in June and Miss Phelps, formerly 
reference librarian at the Michigan 
State Agricultural College library, 
last year completed a year’s work at 
Columbia University library school. 
The increased enrollment in the 
library school made necessary the 
addition of new members on the 
faculty. 

Ruth Arras, for a number of years 
children’s librarian at Belleville, has 
been placed in charge of the new 
west end branch of the library. Pearl 
Maloney has been chosen as new 
children’s librarian to succeed Miss 
Arras. 

Florence M. Barry, Forest Park 
librarian, has resigned her position 
to attend library school in Pittsburg, 
Pa. Miss Barry had served as librar- 
ian for the past seven years. She is 
succeeded by Catharine Chouffet who 
assumed her duties in September. 

Lydia Bignall has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Mar- 
seilles publie library because of her 
mother’s illness, but will continue 
her work in the library. Florence 
Marsh, library assistant, has been 
elected as the new librarian. 

Beatrice Broughton, who has been 
reference assistant and had charge 
of the picture collection of the Li- 
brary Extension Division at Spring- 
field for the past three years, re- 
signed her position in August. 

Elizabeth Curry is the new assist- 
ant at the Library Extension Divis- 
lon, Springfield, in charge of the 
large collections of books loaned to 
schools and communities. Miss Curry 
attended the University of Illinois 
library school last year. She is per- 
haps best known through her former 
position as secretary of the Y. W. 
C. A. at Champaign, where Curry 
cottage was named in her honor. 


Margaret Earle, for the past three 
years the cataloger and assistant in 
charge of the longtime loans at the 
Library Extension Division, Spring- 
field, resigned in August to be mar- 
ried. Miss Earle’s marriage to 
Arthur Waterman of Chicago took 
place in September. 

Helen Flinn, former staff member 
of the Highland Park public library, 
sailed for Egypt in September to as- 
sume the position of college librarian 
of the American University at Cairo. 

Martha Hayes, librarian of the 
Hinsdale public library, has recently 
resigned to be married and has re- 
turned to her home in Spencer, 
Indiana. 

Paul Herschel, Sr., for many years 
a member of the board of directors 
of the Peoria public library, died in 
September. 

Lida Hicks, assistant in the Parlin 
public library of Canton, has been ap- 
pointed librarian to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mrs. Jose- 
phine Resor. 

Frances J. Hooper of Paris, Illi- 
nois, has been chosen to succeed 
Marion Galley who resigned in 
August to be married. Miss Hooper 
attended the University of Illinois 
library school summer session. 

Frances Holbrook, librarian, has 
been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from the Park Ridge public 
library and is studying at the Boston 
University. Elizabeth Collom, as- 
sistant librarian, will be in charge of 
the library while Miss Holbrook is 
away. 

Clara Hunt, extension librarian of 
the Decatur public library, has re- 
signed her position and is now mak- 
ing her home in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. Fleta Davis, also of the library 
staff, was elected to succeed Miss 
Hunt, and Mildred Foltz takes the 
place of Miss Davis at the loan desk. 

Ara Kelly of Evansville, Indiana, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
new Louis Latzer Memorial library 
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in Highland. Miss Kelly is a gradu- 
ate of the St. Louis public library 
school, 1927 and has been librarian 
of a branch library at Evansville, 
Indiana for the last year. 

Celia Miles has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Centralia public library 
after thirty years service as librar- 
ian. A large dinner party given in 
her honor was attended by persons 
connected with the library and civic 
organizations and Miss Miles was 
presented with a number of gifts in 
recognition of her faithful service. 

Mrs. A. W. O’Harra, president of 
the board of the Carthage public 
library, died in August. As a me- 
morial to Mrs. O’Harra some money 
personally raised by her, will be used 
as the basis of a memorial fund. 

Louise Packard, former hospital 
librarian at the Freeport publie li- 
brary, has become assistant hospital 
librarian at the Veteran Hospital at 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. Rebecca Hoy, 
assistant at the library, is now the 
hospital librarian in the Freeport 
library. 

Mrs. Josephine Herring Resor, 
first and only librarian of the Parlin 
publie library of Canton, died at her 
home on September 25. Mrs. Resor 
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had been librarian for thirty-four 
years and her loss is deeply felt jn 
the community. Mrs. Resor has held 
several offices in the Illinois Library 
Association. 

Eileen Velde assumed her duties in 
August as reference assistant jn 
the Library Extension Division at 
Springfield. Miss Velde was a stu. 
dent in the University of Illinois 
library school last year, and was 
formerly acting librarian of the 
Pekin publie library. 

Goddina Weldon has been elected 
librarian of the Centralia public 
library to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Celia Miles. 

Louis B. Wells, first president of 


-the Downers Grove public library 


board, died at his home on August 
first, following a long illness. The 
present library building was erected 
through the influence of Mr. Wells 
and he was deeply interested in the 
library welfare throughout his life. 

Martha Wilson, librarian of the 
Lincoln library, Springfield, taught 
the course in school libraries at the 
library school of Columbia University 
for the six weeks term in the sun- 
mer. This is Miss Wilson’s second 
year of teaching at Columbia. 
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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS. 
Thirty-second Annual Conference, Danville, October 17-19. 


The thirty-second annual meeting of 
the Illinois Library Association open- 
ed at 2 o’clock on Wednesday after- 
noon, October 17, 1928, in the ball 
room of the Hotel Wolford at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, with Mrs. Lucy Errett, 
the president of the Association pre- 
siding. 

On behalf of the Mayor, Mr. C. C. 
Simpson, secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, welcomed the Illinois Li- 
brary Association to the city of Dan- 
ville. 

Greetings from the Danville Public 
Library were extended by Judge E. R. 
E. Kimbrough, president of the Board 
of Directors. In welcoming the Asso- 
ciation to the city Judge Kimbrough 
stated that Danville was entering upon 
its second year of its second century. 
It has always been an industrial city, 
its newest industry being the making 
of silk from corn stalks. In speaking 
of the library he said that their Board 
of Directors was confronted with two 
problems which he hoped would be 
discussed at this meeting—how much 
of the income should be spent for 
books and how much for salaries. He 
stressed the purchase of reference 
books, as a well rounded reference 
collection is a valuable asset to a 
library. He again welcomed the vis- 
itors to the city and hoped that the 
meeting would be a most profitable 
one. 

A telegram of greetings from Miss 
Linda Eastman, president of the 
American Library Association was 
read. Reports of officers and com- 
mittees followed. 


Report of the Secretary. 


Four meetings of the Executive 
Board have been held during the year, 
two in Chicago, one in West Baden 
and one in Danville just preceding the 
first session of this meeting. Corre- 
spondence was taken care of as usual. 
Preliminary and final programs were 
sent to each member, with a supple- 


mentary list of new members. 


Report of the Treasurer. 
Cash on hand, October 25, 1927.$ 988.42 
Membership dues 715.05 
Interest on savings account... 3.00 


Total receipts 
Disbursements 


$1,706.47 


Balance on hand October 13,1928 $ 689.23 


This report does not. include the 
dues of members joining the Associa- 
tion during this meeting nor the ex- 
penses of the meeting. 

Vilda Beem, Treasurer, 


Report of the Membership 
Committee. 


The state was divided into thirteen 
districts, outside of Chicago, and the 
following special divisions: Chicago 
Public Library, Newberry Library, 
University of Chicago Libraries, High 
School Libraries, Special, College and 
Normal School Libraries, with one 
member of the committee assigned to 
each division, so the territory was 
quite thoroughly covered. 

New members are considered to be 
those whose names do not appear in 
the Handbook of 1927, although there 
are a number on the list who have 
been members of the I. L. A. before 
but have allowed their membership to 
lapse. 

The committee has to report 20 
new. members added this year. 

Helen Clears, Chairman. 

Thirty-eight more librarians and 
trustees became members of the Asso- 
ciation during the conference, making 


a total new membership for the year 
of 238. 


Report of the Recruiting Committee. 

Blanche Gray, chairman of the Re 
cruiting Committee, reported that the 
A. L. A. circular on “Library work 
as a profession,” had been sent to all 
the small colleges throughout the state 
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to be used in connection with the vo- 
cational work of the colleges. 


Report of the American Country 
Life Association Committee. 


Anna May Price, Superintendent of 
the Extension Division of the State 
Library reported that the committee 
had co-operated with Julia Wright 
Merrill and Carl Milam of the A. L. 
A. in planning the presentation of li- 
brary work at the annual meeting of 
the American Country Life Associa- 
tion held in Urbana, June 18-21. No 
special place on the program was as- 
signed to the library committee but 
the visiting librarians attended the va- 
rious sessions and mingled with the 
people, talking the value of libraries 
to rural communities whenever pos- 
sible. An exhibit of books from the 
Library Extension Division of the 
State Library was displayed and the 
work of the township and county li- 
braries in placing books in rural com- 
munities was explained. The book 
wagon loaned by the Evansville (In- 
diana) Public Library, with Mrs. 
Stark, the county librarian in charge, 
aroused the most interest and was 
very enthusiastically received. 


Report of the Regional Conferences. 
Miss Price reported that thirteen 
regional conferences had been jheld 
with an attendance of 722 trustees 
and librarians, 247 libraries being rep- 
resented. Interest in these meetings 
is continually growing. From the dis- 
cussions at the regional conferences 
the following statistics of expendi- 
tures of library revenues were com- 
piled: 
Salaries 
Books 
Periodicals 1.5% 
Binding 4.2% 
Operating 
Expenses 30.4% 


47.7% 
16.8% 


Charts showing the number of peo- 
ple in the state who have library serv- 
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ice as compared with the number 
without library privileges were dis- 
played. Only twenty-seven counties 
in Illinois offer free library service to 
their rural communities. The number 
of requests for books from the Ex- 
tension division more than doubled 
those of the previous year, showing 
that people want books. The only 
solution of the problem is through 
proper library legislation, providing 
for county and township libraries. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed : 


Nominating. 
Mary J. Booth, chairman. 
Elizabeth Southward. 
Nellie Parham. 


Auditing. 
J. Lyon Woodruff, chairman. 
Ruth Hughes. 
Nell Thornton. 


Resolutions Committee. 
Minnie A. Dill, chairman. 
Ellen Gale. 

Lila Stonemetz. 


Attention was called to the interest- 
ing and attractive exhibits of books, 
library furniture and supplies, and 
book bindings on the mezzanine floor. 


At the close of the business session, 
Mrs. Errett presented Dr. George A. 
Works, Dean of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. 
The subject of his address was “Some 
personnel problems of college and 
university libraries.” 


Dr. Works interpreted the purpose 
of the new graduate Library School, 
saying that its principal purpose is re- 
search in a broad sense, secondarily, 
teaching a small number of students 
who wish to strengthen their training 
rather than correct deficiencies in 
training. He discussed the curriculum 
plans and stated that he expected that 
they would be more clearly defined 
at the end of five years. 
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SOME PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES. 


GEO. A. WORKS, University of Chicago. 


The personnel of the college or the 
university library is a vital factor in 
determining the character of the serv- 
ice that the library will render to 
students and faculty. This statement 
would be accepted without question by 
those administratively responsible for 
our institutions of higher learning. 
However the acceptance of the ab- 
straction does not mean that practices 
will always square with the conditions 
that seem important in securing a high 
quality of service. There are un- 
doubtedly at least two factors that 
contribute to this lack of harmony be- 
tween theory and practice: 


1. Those administratively respon- 
sible for our institutions of higher 
learning have not always recognized 
the factors that are significant in se- 
curing and retaining a high type of 
professional service in the library. 

2. The growth in student body and 
the increased importance of the li- 
brary as a part of the instructional 
scheme under modern educational 
practice have made major problems of 
questions that were formerly of minor 
importance and administrators have 
not always been able to keep the li- 
brary abreast of the changes. 


The writer made an attempt to 
analyze the factors that seemed to be 
of importance in determining the qual- 
ity of members of the professional 
staff in the libraries in the following 
institutions: University of California, 
University of Cincinnati, Columbia 
University, Cornell University, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Iowa State College, 
University of Iowa, University of 
Michigan, University of North Caro- 
lina, Oberlin College, University of 
Oregon, Rutgers University, Stanford 
University, Syracuse University, Tu- 
lane University, Vassar College, and 
Yale University. 

The information bearing on the 
questions involved was collected by 
personal interviews with librarians, 





members of library staffs, administra- 
tive officers of the institutions, and 
from business offices. The data were 
collected with care and they are be- 
lieved to be a very fair index of con- 
ditions in the institutions at the time 
they were collected. However, atten- 
tion should be directed to the follow- 
ing limitations: 

1. They were for the academic 
year ending June 30, 1925. There 
have undoubtedly been some changes 
since that time but it is not likely that 
they are especially pronounced. 

2. The conditions in smaller insti- 
tutions may differ from those found 
in the group of institutions studied. 
It would seem worth while to have a 
comparable body of material collected 
from smaller institutions. 

3. The inquiry was limited to cer- 
tain members of the professional staff, 
viz., librarians, associate and assistant 
librarians, and heads of library de- 
partments. 

4. It was not possible to obtain the 
data for all phases of the inquiry from 
every institution included in the study. 

The analysis made preliminary to 
the collecting of the data suggested 
that the following were factors of im- 
portance in considering the status of 
those members of the library staffs 
that were included in the study: sal- 
ary, length of vacations, retirement 
provisions, opportunities for advanced 
study, hours of service per week, and 
their relation to social or semi-social 
affairs of the campus. 

In collecting the data bearing on 
these phases the following points were 
observed : 

1. They were collected so as to 
make possible a comparison between 
members of the library staff and mem- 
bers of the faculty in the same institu- 
tion. 

2. It was regarded as important to 
obtain not only the relative status of 
the groups compared at the time of the 
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study but where practicable to obtain 
information that might throw light 
on the changes if any that were taking 
place in their relations. 

Consideration will be given first to 
the salary phase of the problem. Fif- 
teen institutions furnished information 
that made it possible to compare the 
salaries of librarians and full pro- 
fessors. In nine instances the salary 
of the librarian was better than 
the average paid full professors. 
Nine of those institutions were able 
to furnish data that made possible 
a similar comparison for the year 
1910. At that date in not one of 
the institutions was the salary of the 
librarian equal to or greater than that 
of the average paid full professors. 

In order to show the trend a system 
of index numbers was worked out. 
The average salary paid the librarian 
for the years 1910 to 1914, inclusive, 
was taken as the base for librarians 
and comparable data were taken as 
the base for the salary of full pro- 
fessors. It was possible to gather 
complete enough data from eleven of 
the institutions to include them in this 
phase of the study. These index num- 
bers show that the salary of the full 
professor has gone from 97.6 in 1910 
to 163.6 or a rise of 66.0 points. In 
the case of the librarians the rise was 
from 97.0 to 207.0 a difference of 
110.0 points. A further point of sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that when a 
graphic representation of these con- 
ditions is made the curve for the li- 
brarians’ salaries is found at the close 
of the period to be rising more rapidly 
than is that for full professors. 

Data were furnished by fourteen of 
the institutions that made possible a 
comparison between the average sal- 
ary of deans and the salary paid the 
librarian. In one instance the li- 
brarian’s salary was greater. Since 
the study was made, changes in the 
salaries of librarians in two more of 
the institutions have given the librari- 
ans better salaries than the average 
paid deans. 

The administrative responsibilities 
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of the librarians in the large univer- 
sities seems to be fairly comparable 
with those borne by deans of schools 
and colleges, and the trend seems to be 
in the direction of the recognition of 
the demands of the position by salaries 
that are fairly comparable with those 
paid in deanships. In the case of the 
smaller institutions a comparison 
might be more fairly made between 
the position of librarian and that of a 
= head in the instructional 
staff. 


In six of the institutions included in 
this study there was a position desig- 
nated by the title of associate or as- 
sistant librarian and also the position 
of associate professor. The library 
position was better paid in three of the 
institutions. 


Data were available on the salaries 
of heads of library departments and 
the assistant professorship in eight in- 
stitutions. In only two was the aver- 
age for the library positions as good 
or better than the average for the in- 
structional work. 

Index numbers were made for sala- 
ries of heads of library departments 
and for assistant professors on the 
same basis as was indicated in case of 
the librarian and the full professor. 
They show that the salary for assist- 
ant professors has gone from 98.6 in 
1910 to 156.8 in 1925, a rise of 58.2 
points. In the same period the change 
for head of library department was 
from 97.1 to 202.2, an increase of 
105.1 points. While the rise is slightly 
less in case of the head of a library 
department than for librarians it is 
considerably more pronounced than 
for the assistant professor. 

The curves showing the change in 
the index numbers for salaries of 
heads of departments and for assistant 
professors had the same characteristic 
that was pointed out in connection 
with the curves showing the rise of 
salaries for librarians and professors, 
i. €., a more pronounced upward trend 
at the end of the period for the library 
position than was found in case of the 
teaching position. 
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In making such salary comparisons 
as the preceding the questions of rela- 
tive training is almost certain to be 
raised. The numbers of individuals 
included in the comparison of heads 
of library departments and assistant 
professors were large enough to make 
such a comparison significant. It was 
found that 54.3 per cent of the assist- 
ant professors held the doctorate, 15.7 
per cent the master’s degree, 10.1 per 
cent the bachelor’s degree, and 3.0 
per cent had no degree. In no case 
did the head of a library department 
have the doctorate, 12.8 per cent had 
a second degree. In the majority of 
cases it was a bachelor’s degree in li- 
brary science. A first degree only was 
held by 50.9 per cent, and 12.3 per 
cent of the department heads held no 
degrees. 


An effort was made to 
another measure of the 


secure 
relative 


amount of training possessed by as- 
sistant professors and heads of li- 
brary departments by securing from 


the latter a statement of the time spent 
in full-time study after the first de- 
gree was earned. It was found to be 
2.0 years. In the case of assistant pro- 
fessors 54.3 per cent had the doctorate 
which in general represents three 
years of advanced study. 


On the basis of these data it seems 
safe to say that in the institutions 
studied the assistant professors had 
more formal training by at least a year 
than was possessed by the heads of the 
departments in the libraries. The fig- 
ures do not throw any light on the 
amount of training necessary for satis- 
factory handling of the headship of a 
department. All that can be said on 
this point is that one of the sugges- 
tions most frequently made by faculty 
members for the improvement of the 
library was to provide a higher quality 
of service. 

A further factor affecting the status 
of the professional staff in the library 
is the amount of vacation. In the 
majority of the institutions the library 
staff, with the possible exception of 
the librarian, was on the same basis 
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as the clerical staff. This gave them 
from two to four weeks of vacation, 
In all cases except one the teachin 
staff had a vacation of three months, 
It is true that in a large percentage of 
the cases faculty members had shown 
they did not need a vacation of that 
length as they taught in summer 
schools. At least it may be said that 
they feel a greater need for the extra 
compensation than they did for a vaca- 
tion of three months. 


In eight of the institutions included 
in this study there were no retirement 
provisions for either library staff or 
faculty members, five had provisions 
for both, in two faculty members had 
this privilege but members of the li- 
brary staff did not. This phase of 
the status of the professional staff of 
the library seems almost certain to 
assume larger proportions in the 
future. 


The hours of service per week in 
the library ranged from 38 to 44 hours 
with a majority falling at 40 or below. 
In a recent survey of the higher edu- 
cational institutions of Indiana, Reeves 
reports an average for faculty mem- 
bers of slightly more than 50 hours 
per week devoted to professional 
duties. An earlier study by Koos for 
the University of Washington gives 
8.5 hours per day as the time devoted 
to their work by faculty members. In 
all probability the members of the 
professional staff in the library devote 
enough time outside of the scheduled 
hours to bring the average to the fig- 
ures for teaching staff. It should be 
borne in mind that the teachers have 
more freedom in arranging for most 
of their hours of work than is prac- 
ticable for workers in the library. 
This places junior members of the li- 
brary staff who wish to arrange for 
additional study at some disadvantage 
as contrasted with assistants and in- 
structors. In some institutions they 
have to pay fees, if they enroll for 
work, that are not required in case of 
members of the teaching staff. 

The status of the library staff with 
reference to social and semi-social ac- 
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tivities on the campus is in some of the 
institutions the cause of unrest. The 

rofessional members of the library 
staff feel that it is unfair to place them 
on the same basis as the clerical em- 
ployes of the institution, as is done in 
some cases. 


In conclusion it may be said that 
while comparisons have been made be- 
tween status of library staff and fac- 
ulty on the points of salary, vacations, 
retirement provisions, of hours of 
service per week, opportunities for ad- 
vanced study, and relationship to so- 
cial and semi-social life of the campus, 
it should not be inferred that I believe 
that identity of status is practicable or 
desirable on each of these points. The 
important consideration is that the dis- 
parity between the two groups should 
not become so marked that the library 
is at a distinct disadvantage in secur- 
ing the quality of service that is neces- 
sary for the full and satisfactory dis- 
charge of its duties. 

It is evident that the status of the 
library staff has not become adjusted 
to the rapid growth in size. A genera- 
tion ago if the librarian was made a 
member of the faculty, it constituted 
an adequate solution of the status of 
the professional staff in most of our 
colleges and universities. Today it is 
entirely inadequate for the majority 
of them. This inadequacy is certain 
to become more evident as the respon- 
sibilities of the library staff are in- 
creased. 

One may say that so far as the data 
collected in this study are a fair index 
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of conditions the librarians and heads 
of library departments show more im- 
provement in the last fifteen years 
than do the salaries for members of 
the faculties. While the salary situa- 
tion, especially in case of heads of li- 
brary departments, is not satisfactory 
there is much reason for encourage- 
ment as a result of the changes of the 
last decade. 


In many institutions there remains 
much more to be done in bringing 
about a satisfactory solution of the 
problems presented by vacations, re- 
tirement provisions, and opportunities 
for further study than appears neces- 
sary on the salary side. 


Steps should be taken to make clear 
to those administratively responsible 
for our institutions of higher learning 
the importance of a high quality of 
service from the professional staff in 
the library. This will make it neces- 
sary for librarians to make a clearer 
definition of what constitutes member- 
ship in the professional staff. The 
character of its duties and the amount 
and type of training that are neces- 
sary will have to be more clearly de- 
fined than they have been in most col- 
lege and university libraries. 

At the close of the session, the As- 
sociation was the guest of the Board 
of Directors of the Danville Public 
Library at a reception and tea at the 
Danville Country Club. The hospital- 
ity of the hosts and the beauty of the 
surroundings combined to make this a 
very delightful occasion. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 


Mr. Robert Whitfield of Danville, 
accompanied by Ruth Guy at the piano 
delighted the audience with a group of 
songs, after which Mrs. May Lamber- 
ton Becker, editor of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, was presented by 
the president and gave an address, 
“Our life in our novels: a review of 
the fiction of the opening season.” 

Mrs. Becker said in part that al- 
though she was to talk more especially 
about American novels just off the 
press, yet she wished to be permitted 
to begin by contrasting literature as 
practiced in England and America. 
She contrasted the relative compact- 
ness of the countries. In England, 
authors know one another, but not so 
in America. There is no one center 
of culture here, and the future of 
American literature and art depends 
upon decentralization rather than cen- 
tralization. We need many cultural 
centers, radiating out and bringing in 
their contributions. 

A second difference between Eng- 
lish and American literature is in tra- 
dition. In England, the march from 
generation to generation is continuous 
without a break. One man is suc- 
cessor to another, not as an imitator 
but as an inheritor of tradition. Arch- 
ibald Marshall has carried on the tra- 
dition of Trollope, but who in Amer- 
ica can carry on the inheritance of 
William Dean Howells and Henry 
James? We have no continuity of 
literature, no successors carrying on 
the traditions of one generation into 
the next. But America is too young 
to adhere strictly to traditional stand- 
ards; the forming of traditions will 
come with age. 

There are different methods of eval- 
uating fiction. Mrs. Becker compared 
one of the methods to standing on the 
heights, gazing out over a mist-covered 
landscape and watching the blue 
smoke rising. From Nebraska we see 
a smoke rising which means a novel 
by Willa Cather; from Pennsylvania 
it means a book by Joseph Herge- 
sheimer; and from Virginia, Ellen 


Glasgow and James Branch Cabell are 
sending forth their contributions. In 
watching the smoke from fires, we 
must always determine whether it is 
from an authentic hearth fire or from 
burning rubbish, and so in evaluating 
fiction, we must determine whether it 
is a real book or just a combustion of 
words. 

The literary landscape may be lik- 
ened to a physical map of the United 
states. This literary map will show 
us how life is being lived today here in 
America. One novel cannot do it, but 
up in the upper right hand corner of 
this map are the New England states 
and from one of these, New Hamp- 
shire, comes Heritage by Rose Feld. 
Miss Feld is a Roumanian, but only 
in one way do you realize her foreign 
birth. Her dialect and psychology are 
true to America, except in her use of 
the word “be” instead of “am” or 
“are”. There is a thrift in this novel 


as if the author was economizing in 


breath and words. It is a story of 
tyranny. A man of fifty and a woman 
of forty-five own a farm, which the 
woman has made her possession 
through her greed for land. The eld- 
est son knows that he is to inherit the 
farm, but does not learn until after 
his father’s death that the land is not 
to be his until after the death of his 
mother. The son had married a 
French girl, who had come into this 
grim household to live. She had ad- 
justed herself to her sombre surround- 
ings, had been thrifty and obedient to 
the tyrannical mother-in-law. But the 
thought of both the son and his wife 
had been, “the old lady can’t live for- 
ever.” Their son is at last old enough 
to marry and now there are three 
women in the home. 

At last the old lady, who has tyran- 
nized them all for so many years, dies 
and now her daughter-in-law thinks 
that finally she can have things just as 
she has always wished to have them, 
since she and her husband own the 
farm. But, alas, she soon realizes that 
downstairs there is another woman 
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just waiting for her to die so that she 
may have things as she wishes them. 
There is a grim humor about this 
novel, but it shows a genuine aspect 
of life as it is lived in some parts of 
the United States and is typical of that 
locality from which it comes. 

From New York comes a novel by 
John A. Weaver—Her Knight Comes 
Riding. This might be a novel of any 
large city except that the cockney 
English of New York is used as the 
fluent medium of every expression. It 
is a study of a “father fixation”—a 
daughter’s unbounded love for a ne’er- 
do-well father and a study of her un- 
willing admiration for her mother. 
Was the mother justified in her inter- 
ference with the love affair of the 
daughter? Would six weeks of su- 
preme happiness make up for the 
years of misery to follow? Mr. Wea- 
ver lets you make your own decisions, 
thus showing that he is a real novelist. 
Mrs. Becker warns us to be careful in 
dousing the straw fires of youth, yet, 
how terrible it would be to have noth- 
ing better than the straw fire at which 
to warm the hands of middle age. 

From New York also comes Anne 
Parrish’s All Kneeling. It is a satire 
that never grows flat. The heroine, 
from early days of childhood, might 
be compared to a sea anemone which 
must have what it feeds upon. Anne 
Parrish has a gift for reproducing in- 
consequential chatter in which deep 
things are floated. 

Mathilde Eiker, from Washington, 
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D. C., gives us another satire in The 
lady of stainless raiment. In this nov- 
el we find the implacable cruelty of 
a good woman who is always success- 
ful in imposing the perfection and 
goodness of herself upon the com- 
munity. The basic principle of this 
novel is that no man is worthy of a 
good woman. 

Good-bye Wisconsin by Glenway 
Westcott has received more praise, but 
is less liked than his The Grand- 
mothers. This volume of short stories 
is not inimical to the state of Wiscon- 
sin. Rather does it reflect the author’s 
mind as that of a person who was 
born where he did not wish to live. 
Mr. Westcott’s novel The Grand- 
mothers, similar to many of our pres- 
ent novels, substitutes pattern for plot. 
Life is not a plot, but a series of sight 
readings, in which we do not have a 
second chance. Another example of 
the pattern novel is The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey. 

Two novels of the Southern moun- 
tains which show a marked contrast 
are T. S. Stribling’s Bright metal and 
Maristan Chapman’s Happy mountain. 
Bright metal was written in a frame 
of mind of justifiable dissatisfaction 
and Happy mountain in a frame of 
mind of justifiable satisfaction. 

In surveying the literary map, we 
find more bulk than quality and no 
book yet produced can equal John 
Galsworthy’s Swan song or Nettle 
harvest by S. D. Hooke. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


Chairman: Mary B. Day, 


Librarian of the National Safety Council. 


The first part of this session was devoted to Special Libraries as Aids 


to Public Libraries. 


What Information the Specialized Library May Share with the Public 
Library. 


By VIRGINIA SAVAGE, Librarian, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago. 


Modern business and industry have 
found the public library alert to their 
interests and ready to cater to their 
needs with information. In their will- 
ingness to serve, public librarians at 
times have contended that they were 
able to care for the entire needs of the 
business of their community. 


However, as businesses came to re- 
quire the whole time of one or more 
librarians for their individual needs, it 
became evident that the public li- 
brary could not devote this amount of 
attention to them and the necessity 
for the specialized library was recog- 
nized. Though the business library 


may formerly have been questioned as 
to its essentialness, we, of the business 
libraries, have never denied our de- 


pendence on the public library. It is 
continuously necessary to consult the 
larger collections for material not 
within the limitations of our usual de- 
mands. For this service, there must 
be some return which the specialized 
library may make in terms of informa- 
tion which the public library will find 
of value. 

The appearance of an increasingly 
large number of publications dealing 
with the different phases of business 
and industry would suggest that a 
problem in selection might confront 
the library attempting to represent so 
broad a field with authoritative and 
accurate discussions. 

In its most efficient sense, the busi- 
ness or specialized library is a con- 
centrated collection of information on 
one particular type of business. Daily 
contact with the problems of this busi- 
ness enables the librarian to select 
from the available material, that which 
most effectively answers its needs. 


When we have occasion to acquire a 
book discussing some phase of com- 
mercial banking, public utility opera- 
tion, or a like subject, with which we 
are not constantly dealing, we take ad- 
vantage of the experience of other 
special librarians in order to learn the 
relative merits of different volumes 
under consideration. In this way very 
little inactive material finds its way 
to the shelves. 

The large public library, acquiring 
virtually all publications of any im- 
portance, might not consider this a 
basis for co-operation but the smaller 
libraries, with a large field to cover 
and a somewhat limited budget might 
avail themselves of this opportunity. 

A direct contact with a business not 
only gives one a clearer view of the 
information available for that busi- 
ness but furnishes an insight into the 
way in which it is used and suggests 
points where future development may 
be anticipated. It is this anticipation 
or preparedness which marks collec- 
tion as effective. Through the spe- 
cialized library the public library may 
watch business development at close 
range. 

One such movement is embodied in 
the rapid growth of our nation into 
a nation of investors. Fifteen years 
ago there were less than one-half mil- 
lion individuals listed as the owners 
of securities of our industrial con- 
cerns. One person in one hundred 
and ninety was an investor. The 
World War brought about a change. 
At that time more than twenty-two 
million people invested in Liberty 
Bonds. Today it is reckoned that 
there are about fifteen million inves- 
tors or an average of one person in 
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every eight. From 1922-1928 Amer- 
can investors assimilated some $34,- 
800,000 worth of securities. Women 
have come to prominence in the in- 
vestment field, spending, as they do, 
some 85 per cent of the $72,000,000 
pay roll. They hold something like 
$680,000,000 of American Telephone 
and Telegraph Stock, $225,000,000 of 
Pennsylvania R. R. Stock, $114,- 
000,000 of Union Pacific, $111,000,000 
of United Fruit Stock, etc. 


That these statistics are of import- 
ance to you is evidenced by the fact 
that these investors are among the 
public that you serve. Last year a 
tabulation was made of the pur- 
chasers of fifty shares or more (rep- 
resenting an investment of $5,000) of 
an issue of 7 per cent preferred stock 
marketed by a public utility corpora- 
tion. Housekeepers, clerks, factory 
workers, merchants, domestics, chauf- 
feurs, electricians, engineers, mechan- 
ics, etc., in the order given, far out- 
distanced in number, the members of 
the professions investing. As many 
laundry workers and bricklayers pur- 
chased these securities as bankers and 
brokers. 


There is another and darker view of 
the picture. From what are consid- 
ered authentic sources it is estimated 
that between $500,000,000 and $1,000,- 
000,000 each year is invested in fraud- 
ulent securities. 


From your own experience you may 
know how difficult it is to obtain in- 
formation on this subject. Should not 
the public library make available for 
its readers some of the best discus- 
sions of the sound principles of invest- 
ment in the hope that this money now 
wasted will find its way into good in- 
vestment channels? 

The literature of investment (in 
book form) seems to be of two types. 
The very general discussions present- 
ing some principles and urging a 
greater thrift, and the text books 
which have been compiled for use in 
the classroom in presenting the sub- 
ject. It is in the latter type of book 
that the information may be obtained 
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which has the most direct bearing on 
the subject. 


A list has been compiled of some of 
the available books suggesting the 
titles in the order in which they might 
be purchased should funds not be im- 
mediately available. The list was com- 
piled last week, and, even now, later 
volumes may be advertised. There is 
also a personal equation to be consid- 
ered as there exists considerable dif- 
ference of opinion. The lists merely 
represent some experience in the use 
of these books. Those of a very gen- 
eral nature and those dealing with 
speculation have been omitted. 


There is another source for infor- 
mation with which the public library 
does not come in close contact—the 
investment bankers. They are very 
anxious that the public should learn 
the earmarks of a safe investment. 
To this end they have issued some 
creditable publications. From the 
large number available we have ar- 
ranged on these boards some of the 
pamphlets from the different houses. 
Many of them were too large or bulky 
to mount and so could not be displayed 
here. They will perhaps serve to give 
you an idea of a source which it would 
be well to patronize. Miss White may 
suggest ways in which to care for this 
type of material. New editions ap- 
pear frequently making this manner 
of handling advisable. 


The time being limited, the subjects 
of financial services, periodicals and 
public documents have not been touch- 
ed upon. 


It has long been my wish, and I 
have heard other special librarians ex- 
press it, that there should be a closer 
understanding between the public and 
the business library. 


Our requests are hurried and must, 
of necessity, be so; our information 
must be concise, authoritative and re- 
cent, and must, of necessity be so; we 
must bring the material to the business 
man and not the man to the material 
and this, too, we cannot change. We 
admit our “peculiarities.” 
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In return for the courtesies you share whatever resources we have, 
have given us we are always ready to We want to become better acquainted, 


A LIST WHICH MAY SUGGEST TITLES TO LIBRARIANS WISHING TO BUILD UP a 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT OF INVESTMENT. 


Suggested for the Investment of the First $10.00. (Not technical.) 


JORDAN, D. F.— 
i ge on Investments. rev. ed., Prentice-Hall, 1924. $4.00. 
LOUGH, H.— 
tar Finance. Ronald Press, 1917. $3.00. 
ROLLINS, MONTGOMERY— 
Money and Investments. Financial Pub. Co., 1927. $3.00. 
(Brief definitions of terms.) 


The Second $20.00. — 


CHAMBERLAIN, LAWRENCE, and EDWARDS, w.— 
powing a. = Bond Investments. rev. and oni. Cao 1927. $7.50. 
Financial Fwd of Corporations. Ronald, 1926. $10.00. 
MOULTON Choe 

Financial "Organization of Society. 2nd ed. Univ. of Chicago Press. $4.00. 
KILBORNO, R. 

Money and Banking. Shaw, 1927. $6.00. 


The Third $20.00. 


LYON, W. H.— 
Investment. Houghton Mifflin, 1926. $3.50. 
GORSTONBURG, C. W.— 
Financial Organization and Management of business. Prentice-Hall, 1924. $5.00. 
COUCHMAN, C. B.— 
Balance Sheet. Jl. of Acctcy, 1924. $3.00. 
COLLVOR, CLINTON— 
- oe | Analyze Industrial Securities. Moody’s Investors’ Service, 1921. $2.50. 
Ico, Cc. A.— 
Stock Market. Shaw, 1926. $6.00. 


The Fourth $20.00 


LAGORQUIST, W. E.— 

Investment Analysis. Macm., 1921. $6.00. 
LINCOLN, E. E.— 

Applied Business Finance. Shaw, 1923. $4.00. 
EDWARDS, G. W.— 

Investing in Foreign Securities. Ronald Press, 1926. $5.00. 
BROWN, FRASER— 

Municipal Bonds. Prentice-Hall, 1922. $4.00. 


The Fifth $20.00. 


BADGER, R. E.— 
Pateer 75 Investment Principles and Practice. Prentice-Hall, 1928. $6.00. 


Enclyopedia of Banking and Finance. 2d ed., Bankers Pub. Co., 1927. $10.00. 
PATTERSON, E. M.— 

Tests of a Foreign Government Bond. Payson & Clarke, 1928. $2.50. 
GRAYSON, T. J.— 

Investment Trusts. Wiley, 1928. $5.00. 


The Sixth $20.00. 


MONTGOMERY, H.— 

Financial amibook. Ronald Press, 1925. $7.50. 
BOGEN, J. IL— 
Analysis of Railroad Securities. Ronald, 1928. $6.00. 
RICE, Ss. 0.— 

epeemeetals of Investment. Shaw, 1925. $5.00. 

ata ag ELL, H. G.— 
How to Read a Financial Statement. Ronald Press, 1925. $4.50. 
STOCKWELL, H. G.— 

How to Read a Profit and Loss Statement. Ronald Press, 1927. $4.50. 


NOTE—Prices from United States Catalog. Books discussing the subject in a very 
general way have been omitted. 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. LIBRARY. 
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Care and Filing of Ephemeral Library Material. 
By ANN D. WHITE, Assistant Librarian, H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago. 


In the early day of organized libraries, pamphlets, clippings and unbound ma- 
terial were a veritable “white elephant”, but the advent of the vertical file has so 
altered this situation that, instead of a source of perplexity they are now one of the 
most accessible reference aids and a very valuable asset in the modern library. 


The history of library economy reveals a variety of methods for the care of 
ephemeral material, from pamphlet boxes, Princeton holders and temporary binders 
down to the vertical file which has been adopted quite universally by the business 
libraries. It is so convenient and easy to use that the mere observance of one in 
use would seem to be sufficient argument for its adoption. 


Sources. Much of the important literature of the day comes in the form of 
ephemeral or vertical file material. It is made up chiefly of public documents, 
pamphlets and clippings, but there is almost no limitation to the type of material 
which can be filed in the vertical file collection. Its sources are numerous and 
varied and the quest for it intensely interesting. A realization of the needs and re- 
quirements of the community will assist the librarian in determining what to collect 
and where to obtain it. She must be familiar with federal and state documents, 
society and school bulletins and circulars, association and corperation booklets and 
brochures, bank and investment house literature and chamber of commerce publica- 
tions. She must know how to discriminate in the selection, keeping only publications 
of established value or those issued by firms and investment houses of known reputa- 
tion. 
In addition to the pamphlet literature, there is a source of considerable value 
in newspaper and magazine clippings. The question of what to clip and how much, 
is a mooted one, and here too the librarian should select only the subject matter 
which will be helpful to her community. It might be argued that it is not necessary 
to clip the periodicals which are indexed in the regular indexes, but occasionally 
there is an article so pertinent to a timely subject that it is well worth the effort 
to secure an additional copy for the subject file. The general practice, however, 
seems to be to clip only the duplicate periodicals and such numbers as are not saved 
to be bound permanently. 

Methods of Filing. Many schemes of filing have been evolved, but there are two 
outstanding methods for the filing of miscellaneous subject matter—the classified 
arrangement and the alphabetical subject arrangement. The latter method is really 
a dictionary arrangement, and is easily adapted to the use of public libraries the 
majority of which have dictionary catalogs and so are thoroughly versed in its form 
and use. It is self-indexing and requires a minimum of cataloging because only im- 
portant and outstanding publications need be specially noted. In the classified ar- 
rangement, all material must be indexed in order to find a subject quickly. It is the 
alphabetical arrangement, or the alphabetic subject file, so called, which this paper 
will describe because it is the one which the writer, through long use, has found 
meets best the requirements for handling this type of material quickly and making 
it readily available for use. 

Equipment. There are many vertical filing cabinets on the market, sold by 
reputable library and office furniture houses. It is advisable to purchase well-made 
files in the beginning, for too rigid economy may prove to be extravagance in the 
end because poorly constructed file units do not stand the strain of constant usage. 
The choice of steel or wood cabinets is an individual one, depending on space and 
location. It is claimed that steel files are noisy to use, but that they take up a little 
less space than wood files. The legal size file is preferable to the correspondence 
size because it will take care of the various large size pamphlets as well as permit 
the filing of ordinary size pamphlets in parallel rows. 

Folders for holding the subject file material are of two types, straight edge and 
tabbed. Both types are made in several materials and vary as to weight of stock, 
style of tab and amount of expansion. A reasonably stout folder with at least one- 
half inch expansion at the bottom has proved very satisfactory. In addition to the 
folders, it will be necessary to have some gummed labels for marking the folders 
with the subject heading and a few catalog cards. 

Preparation. After having decided the question of the scope of the collection and 
the equipment for taking care of it, the supervision of the preparation of the subject 
file begins, and this should be in charge of the librarian or assistant whose duty is 
the _— work. The one knowing the demand should be most familiar with the 
supply. 

All material which is to be filed in the subject file must receive some mechanical 
treatment. Every separate item must be stamped with the name of the library and 


‘ 
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all pamphlet material with the date of receipt. The date is an aid in appraising in- 
formation when publication dates have been omitted, and is also useful in determin- 
ing the latest edition at that particular time or the latest information available for 
a specific source on that date. In the case of clippings, they should be marked so 
as to show the publications from which they were clipped, as well as the date upon 
which they were published. They are valueless without this information. Clippings 
which seem to have a permanent value should be mounted or bound if they are to be 
circulated. In business libraries where the clientele is smaller, and the circulation 
question minor, clippings of articles covering more than one page are stapled to- 
gether, thus avoiding the use of clips and at the same time saving considerable time 
and labor in preparation. 

Subject Headings. The second step in the process of preparation is the assign- 
ment of subject headings. Choice of subject is important. One person doing the 
subject-heading work can effect the best correlation of subjects. It is not always 
easy to classify this type of material, for much of it is so new that there are no 
precedents to follow. Great assistance can be obtained from the periodical indexes, 
for they are indexing the up-to-the-minute subjects appearing in periodical literature 
and often have worked out just the heading which is needed. When assigning sub- 
ject headings to this class of material, if the headings are kept consistent with the 
subjects in the card catalog, the catalog can then be used as an index to the vertical 
file collection. One simple way of effecting this is the adoption of a colored card to 
signify the vertical file collection. Then for every heading which is assigned to a 
folder, a colored card with the same heading is filed in the card catalog. The obvious 
advantage to this is that any one consulting the catalog will be reminded of all the 
resources in the library on a single subject. The same colored card may be used 
also for the catalog cards of any pamphlets or items filed in the vertical file which 
are important enough to warrant being cataloged. 

Every item to be filed in the subject file, must be classified by subject, that is, 
the subject heading under which it is to be filed must be determined and if there are 
several subjects in one pamphlet, provision must be made for making cross references 
under the other subjects. In the vertical file, this is handled by making the cross 
reference on a sheet which is filed in the folder of the added subjects. In speaking 
of the subject heading assigned to a folder, it has been assumed that the following 
process is understood, viz.: As soon as a subject heading is decided upon for a par- 
ticular pamphlet or clipping, a folder must be marked with that heading and in this 
folder the particular pamphlet or clipping is filed as well as all succeeding items 
which are classified under the same heading. 

Cutter Numbers. In a number of libraries, a Cutter number assigned from the 
subject heading is also placed on each folder. It serves as a symbol of the subject 
heading and may be used on each item to be filed, instead of writing out the full 
subject heading. 

Alphabetic Subject File. There are a number of ways of carrying out the details 
of the preparation of the alphabetical subject file. Its flexibility is its chief asset. 
The handling of different types of material under the same subject, and the method 
of making sub-divisions under a subject offer an opportunity for a variety of treat- 
ment. The convenience and material of each library should be the determining fac- 
tors for the methods chosen. A maximum use with a minimum amount of work and 
expense are the goal. The alphabetical arrangement by subject may be expanded 
indefinitely without the troublesome and expensive feature of undoing past work 
and doing some of the work over and over again. To one who has worked with the 
alphabetic subject file for a number of years, it seems to be the solution for handling 
the more or less ephemeral material which is so necessary to supplement the in- 
formation in books and bring them down to date. It is very simple to prepare and 
operate and holds infinite possibilities for usefulness in reference work. 

An eminent scientist has said, “The least valued volumes in the library are 
those with the finest bindings. The most valued are those with no bindings at all. 
The efficiency of a library is in proportion to the amount of unbound literature it 
contains.” (E. E. Slosson, New York Libraries, November 1915). 

This unbound literature would be useless in a library without some systematic 
arrangement to make it accessible when needed. The alphabetic subject file seems 
to fulfill this requirement. 

Note: This paper is addressed primarily to the small public library because it is 
thought that this method which is used so universally in business libraries can be 
used equally effectively in the small public libraries, or in any small libraries. The 
large libraries, of course, have a larger problem in their unbound material, but the 
general principles of the alphabetic subject file could be applied for a goodly portion 
of it at least. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


The Work of a Child-Welfare Library. 


By MRS. MARY WALDO TAYLOR, a Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
cago. 


There was a time when the field of 
child welfare went through a stage in 
which propaganda played the leading 
role. Exhibits and speakers through- 
out the country called attention to the 
needs of children. As in the case of 
most public welfare work, much of 
the propaganda was valuable. That 
propaganda period is practically over, 
and we are now in the stage where 
serious study is being given various 
phases of the subject, not only by pro- 
fessional workers, but by the lay pub- 
lic as well. In such a stage the spe- 
cialized library finds a very real place. 

The Elizabeth McCormick Me- 
morial Fund established its child wel- 
fare library in 1922. Fourteen years 
of activity by the Fund preceded this 
undertaking. During this period, 
through its contacts with health and 
child-welfare workers and its educa- 
tional programs among citizen groups, 
the need for a central specialized li- 
brary of this kind became evident. 
Those directing the Fund’s program 
felt that its object “to improve the 
condition of child life in the United 
States” would be definitely promoted 
by a service making accessible to 
those working in behalf of children 
the literature which had grown up. 

Notices concerning the library were 
sent to the official publications of so- 
cial agencies dealing with children. 
The response was immediate. We ex- 
pected that it would develop as a ref- 
erence library entirely. It became ev- 
ident almost at once that if we were 
to give the service demanded, we must 
also circulate books. We found it 
necessary to organize the work to in- 
clude a bibliography service, loan 
packages, reference work in the li- 
brary and reference work by corre- 
spondence. 


From the beginning our users have 
been drawn from the ranks of social 
workers, teachers, students, librarians, 
physicians, nurses, child study groups, 


parent-teacher groups, and women’s 
clubs. As knowledge has spread of 
the service available through our li- 
brary, its activities have grown be- 
yond any expectation. During 1927 
and 1928 to date, a total of 775 child- 
welfare bibliographies have been sent 
out to 41 states and 12 foreign coun- 
tries. During the same period 228 
loan packages have gone to 23 states. 
Our guest book records visitors from 
36 states, including the District of 
Celumbia, and from fourteen foreign 
countries. 


We have also sent shelves of books 
to schools and to hospitals for the use 
of teachers, nurses, and social workers 
in those fields. This has been done in 
co-operation with departments of work 
in our own organization. There is no 
doubt that there is additional value in 
having the library connected with an 
organization which is doing scientific 
work along several lines. It gives the 
library an opportunity to come into 
close touch with many lines of child- 
welfare work and to render service 
just when and where it is most needed. 


This connection provides not only 
an avenue of service, but one of pub- 
licity. Whenever the organization 
sends an exhibit of its activities to pro- 
fessional or educational groups, the 
library is included with a poster an- 
nouncing its services, with sample 
bibliographies, and very often with a 
shelf of books. Booklets descriptive 
of the Fund’s projects also include a 
description of the library service. 

There is nothing stereotyped about 
either our bibliographies or our loan 
packages. We do not have set pack- 
ages already made up. While the 
same bibliography often answers for 
more than one worker, we are always 
glad to prepare special ones on any 
phase of child welfare. Students and 
readers are urged to be as frank with 
us as they would be with their law- 
yers, because if we can understand ex- 
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actly what they are trying to do, we 
attempt to make the service rendered 
cover their particular needs. 


From the very start, we have court- 
ed relations with public libraries, be- 
cause there lies the great opportunity 
to reach large numbers of people and 
to do individual work. A special li- 
brary can only hope to reach the lead- 
ers. In our loan package service, 
while we do send books to responsible 
individuals, we are more and more en- 
couraging them to request their local 
libraries to send for the loan. Nat- 
urally this secures greater safety for 
our books, but more important than 
that is the opportunity to encourage 
that person to use her local library. 
From time to time we have published 
suggested lists of books for parental 
reading. We have also stood ready 
to loan a shelf of such books to li- 
braries requesting it. 


Librarians are often astonished to 
find the interest which is aroused in 
a community by featuring a “Parents’ 
Bookshelf” for three or four weeks. 
If the books are placed in the lobby 
with appropriate signs so that they 
may be seen and handled by all who 
enter, and if proper publicity is given 
through newspapers and by announce- 
ment at club meetings, many new 
readers are attracted to the library. 
With the growth of the child study or 
parental education movement over the 
country, this is more and more the 
case, and public libraries have a rare 
opportunity to bring parents to a real- 
ization that the library is an agency 
ready to help in solving their many 
problems of child training. 


Great care must be exercised in the 
selection of books for parent reading. 
The field is so fertile just now with 
the steady growth of parents’ interest 
in reading, that the literature on the 
subject of child welfare, and partic- 
ularly that phase having to do with 
child training and the mental hygiene 
of childhood, is increasing much too 
rapidly to be kept pace with by per- 
sons who are not prepared to give 
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practically their entire time to the sub- 
ject. It is here that the special library 
may serve the public library. 


It is always gratifying when a li- 
brarian writes that she will not need 
a loan shelf again because the use 
made of our books has justified the 
purchase of a collection for the li- 
brary. We are frequently asked to 
help with suggestions as to the selec- 
tion to be made. On the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund screen in 
the exhibits you will find two such 
selections. One librarian wished to 
buy twenty-five books as a nucleus 
for a parent-teacher child-study circle. 
Another larger library asked a group 
of physicians for a list of books on 
child health which should be in a pub- 
lic library in a small city, and they re- 
ferred the request to us. 


Also on the screen is a list of child- 
welfare subjects on which _biblio- 
graphies have already been prepared. 
In addition, you will find some ex- 
amples of subject heads in use in our 
catalog. 

I have here a bibliography entitled 
“The Parents’ Bookshelf.” The en- 
tries have been selected with the aver- 
age parent in mind, and technical ref- 
erences have been omitted. 


We now have upward of ten thou- 
sand books and pamphlets in the li- 
brary covering every phase of child 
welfare with the exception of the 


broad field of education. Here we 
have limited ourselves to the smaller 
subject of health education, since that 
is one of the major subjects of the 
Fund’s activities. We receive regular- 
ly about one hundred periodicals— 
magazines and regular publications of 
private or public organizations. 


We treat all pamphlets as books and 
place them on the shelves with the 
books. We catalog not only the books, 
but also magazine articles which treat 
of child welfare topics. 

I do not wish to take time to go 
into details of library practice. Suffice 
to say that we try to be constantly on 
the alert for ways and means of reach- 
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ing and interesting greater numbers to feel that when demands are made 
in scientific methods of child-welfare along this line, we stand ready to 
work. And we wish the members of serve them. 

the Illinois State Library Association 


Parents’ Bookshelf. 
(Prepared by the Librarian of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund.) 


November, 1927. 


ADLER, FELIX— 
Punishment of Children. 40p. N. Y. Abingdon. (American home series.) 
ALDRICH, CHARLES ANDERSON— 
Cultivating the Child’s Appetite. 127p. N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. 
AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City— 
(The) Baby in the House of Health. 48p. N. Y. 1924. sonia 
My Little Child’s Health. 48p. N. Y. 1923. 
(The) Runabout in the House of Health. 62p. N. Y. 1923. 
ANDERSON, JOHN E. and FOSTER, JOSEPHINE C.— 
(The) Young Child and His Parents. A study of 100 cases. 190p. Minneapolis. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 1927. 
BAKER, EDNA DEAN— 
Parenthood and Child Nurture. 176p. N. Y. Macmillan. 1922. 
BALDWIN, BIRD T. and STECHER, LORLE I.— 
Psychology of the Pre-School Child. 305p. N. Y. Appleton. 1924. 
BARKER, LEWELLYS F.— 
How to Avoid Spoiling the Child. 12p. N. Y. National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
370 Seventh Avenue. 1919. (Reprint No. 62.) 
BLANTON, SMILEY and BLANTON, MARGARET GRAY— 
Child Guidance. 301p. N. Y. Century. c¢1927. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS, 144 W. 13th Street, New York City— 
Playthings. Ed. 3, revised. 18p. 1923. (Bulletin No. 1.) 
BURNHAM, WILLIAM— 
Success and Failure as Conditions for Mental Health. lip. N. Y. National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue. 1919. (Reprint No. 57.) 
CAMERON, HECTOR CHARLES— 
(The) Nervous Child. Ed. 3. 233p. London. Oxford University Press. 1924. 
CAMPBELL, C. MACFIE— 
Psychology of Pre-School Period. Reprint from Mother and Child, March 1922. Ameri- 
can Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
CHELEY, FRANK H.— 
Job of Being a Dad. 338p. Boston. Wilde. c1923. 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD STUDY AND PARENT EDUCATION, 535 South 
Dearborn Street— 
Intelligent Parenthood. Proceedings of Conference on Parent Education, March, 1926. 
326p. Chicago. University of Chicago Press. c1926. 
CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 242 West 76th St., New York City— 
Studies in Child Training 
Obedience. lip. 1924. 
Punishment. llp. 1924. 
Truth and Falsehood. 13p. 1925. 
Curiosity. 13p. 1925. 
(The) Use of Money. 15p. 1925. 
Habit. 13p. 1925. 
Imagination. 14p. 1925. 
— Training of the Pre-School Child. lip. 1925. 
Answering Children’s Questions. 13p. 1925. 
CONCERNING PARENTS. 284p. N. Y. New Republic. 1926. 
CLEVELAND, ELIZABETH— 
Training the Toddler. 170p. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1925. 
FENTON, JESSIE CHASE— 
Practical Psychology of Babyhood. 348p. Boston. Houghton. 1925. 
FISHER, DOROTHY CANFIELD— 
Mothers and Children. 285p. N. Y. Holt. c1914. 
Self-Reliance. 243p. Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill. 1916. 
FORBUSH, WILLIAM BYRON— 
(The) Character Training of Children. 2v. N. Y. Funk-Wagnalls. 1919. 
GARRISON, CHARLOTTE G.— 
Permanent Play Materials for Young Children. 122p. N. Y. Scribner. 1926. 
GESELL, ARNOLD— 
(The) Pre-School Child. 264p. Boston. Houghton. c1923. 
GROSZMANN, MAXIMILIAN P. E. 
(A) Parent’s Manual. 2v. N. Y. Century. 1923. 
GROVES, ERNEST R.— 
Personality and Social Adjustment. 296p. N. Y. Longmans-Green. 1924. 
GROVES, ERNEST R. and GROVES, GLADYS HOAGLAND— 
Wholesome Childhood. 183p. Boston. Houghton. 1924. 
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See PENN SF out: 
uidance for ood an out Readings in Child Study. 324p. N. Y. M 
1926. (Prepared for Child Study Association of America.) ° acmillan, 
GRUENBERG, SIDONIE M.— 
Your Child Today and Tomorrow. 255p. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 1920. 
HAVILAND, MARY S.— 
Character Training in Childhood. 296p. Boston. Small-Maynard. 1921. 
aERGee, Po a a ee 
core Card for Parents and Children. 17p. Chicago. Elizabeth McCormick 
Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street. 1923. Memorial 
HUTCHISON, ALICE M.— 
(The) Child and His a 168p. London. Williams and Norgate. 1925. 
KIRKPATRICK, EDWIN 
Fundamentals of Child “Stuay. 380p. N. Y. Macmillan. 1923. Revised edition. 
LOWREY, LAWSON G.— 
Points on child behavior. Being a proper parent is the most important job any of us has, 
Reprint from Mental Hygiene Bulletin, October 1926. National Committee for Mentai 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York Ci ty. 
LUCAS, WILLIAM PALMER 
(The) Health of the Run-About Child. 229p. N. Y. Macmillan. 1923. 
MAC CARTHY, FRANCIS E.— 
(The) Healthy Child From Two to Seven. 235p. N. Y. Macmillan, 1922. 
MARCH, NORAH— 
Towards Racial Health. 326p. N. Y. Dutton. 1919. 
MARTIN, LILLIEN J. and DE GRUCHY, CLARE— 
Mental Training for the Pre-School Child. 108p. San Francisco. Harr-Wagner. 1923. 
MEEK, LOIS HAYDEN— 
Guidance miaterials for study grounds. How children build habits. 100p. American 
Association University Women, 1634 ‘“‘Eye’’ Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 1925. 
Modern Parenthood. Proceedings of Southern California conference on parenthood. 312p, 
Los Angeles. Southern California Society for Mental Hygiene. 1926. 
O’SHEA, MICHAEL V., Editor— 
(The) Child: His Nature and His Needs. 516p. Valpariso, Indiana. The Children’s 
Foundation. 1924. : 
PATRI, ANGELO— 
Child Training. 434p. N. Y. Appleton. c1922. 
(The) Problems of Childhood. 309p. N. Y. Appleton. 1926. 
School and Home. 220p. Appleton. c1925. 
Talks to Mothers. 64 p. N. Y. Appleton. 1923. 
PIERCE, FREDERICK— 
Understanding Our Children. 198p. N. Y. Dutton. c1926. 
RICHARDSON, FRANK HOWARD— 
a and the Newer Psychology. 200p. N. Y. Putnam. 1926. 
SACHS, 
(They ‘Normal Child and How to Keep It Normal in Mind and Morals. illip. N. Y. 
Hoeber. c1926. 
SEHAM, MAX and SEHAM, GRETE— 
(The) Tired Child. 342p. Philadelphia. Lippincott. c1926. 
STEDMAN, HENRY R.— 
Mental Pitfalls of Adolescence. 27p. N. Y. National Committee for Menta! Hygiene, 
370 Seventh Avenue. 1916. 
TAFT, JESSIE— 
Mental Hygiene Problems of Normal Adolescence. 19p. N. Y. National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue. 1921. (Reprint No. 129.) 
THOM, DOUGLAS A.— ; 
Child Management. 24p. Washington. Government. 1925. (United States Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 143.) 
Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. N. Y. Appleton. 1927. 
Habit Training for Children. 16p. N. Y. National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 
Seventh Avenue. 1924. 
VAN WATERS, MIRIAM— 
Youth in Conflict. 293p. N. Y. Republic Publishing Company. 1925. 
WASHBURN, CARLETON and VOGEL,. MABEL— 
Winnetka Graded Book List. 286p. Chicago. American Library Association, 86 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago. 1926. 
WEEKS, ARLAND D 
Psychology for Chila Training. 312p. N. Y. Appleton. 1925. 
WEXBERG, ERWIN— 
Your Nervous Child. 178p. N. ¥. Boni. 1927. 


WHITE, WILLIAM A 
(The) Mental Hygiene of Childhood. 193p. Boston. Little-Brown. c1919. 


MAGAZINES. 


CHILD HEALTH BULLETIN. American Child Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

CHILD STUDY. Child Study Association of America, 242 West 76th Street, New York City. 

CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE. National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 5517 German- 
town Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

CHILDREN. Parents’ Publishing Association, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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HYGEIA. American Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
The popular women’s magazines usually have articles concerning the physical care of 
children and their management and training. 


ADDENDA. 


BRUCE, H. ADDINGTON— 
Your Growing Child. 


405p. N. Y. Funk and Wagnalls. 


1927. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD STUDY AND PARENT EDUCATION— 
Building Character: Proceedings of the Mid-west Conference on Parent Education, Feb- 


ruary, 1928. 345p. Chicago. 
K, THOMAS ARKLE— 


(The) High School Boy and His Problems. 


GIBSON, JESSIE E 


University of Chicago Press. 


c1928, 


194p. N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. 


On Being a Girl. 8326p. N. ¥. Macmillan. 1927. 


HALE, BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON— 
N. Y. Stokes. 


What’s Wrong With Our Girls? 159p. 


1923. 


MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF—INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE— 


Child Care and Training: a Reading Course for Parents. 


sity of Minnesota Press. c1928. 


180p. Minneapolis. Univer- 


NORTHWEST CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND PARENT EDUCATION— 


Parent Education, edited by Richard Olding Beard. 


Minnesota Press. c1927. 
RICHARDSON, FRANK HOWARD— 

(The) Nervous Child and His Parents. 
RICHMOND, WINIFRED— 

(The) Adolescent Girl. 


VAN WATERS, MIRIAM— 


Parents on Probation. 333p. N. Y. New Republic. 


400p. N. Y. Putnam. 
212p. N. Y. Macmillan. 


215p. Minneapolis. University of 


1928. 
c1925. 
1927. 


Public Utility Libraries as Sources of Information. 
By EDITH MATTSON, Librarian, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago. 


It is an interesting coincidence that 
the aim of your public libraries and 
our public service companies is almost 


identical—namely to “serve our com- 
minities,’ and in accomplishing this 
we all recognize the value of friendly 
or good public relations. To me the 
slogans that are used in either case are 
significant of the bond of interest 
which exists between us. In reading 
an article recently by an engineer in 
one of our large utilities on the gen- 
eral subject of Research the expres- 
sion “the greatest possible benefit to 
the greatest number” was held forth as 
the ultimate goal and it struck a re- 
sponsive chord in my library con- 
sciousness. Perhaps I may be pardon- 
ed if in this connection I inject a little 
of my own company’s policy. All new 
employes entering our service are 
given an Employe’s Handbook in 
which the following slogan is especial- 
ly emphasized “Courtesy to all and the 
best possible service.” 

With service as our keynote we can 
then consider ourselves service sta- 
tions of information. I think it is 
safe to say that no word in the Eng- 
lish language at present stands out in 


the relations of men and libraries as 
does that one word—service. Those 
corporations, libraries or individuals 
who do not include this in their 
scheme of things can not function 
effectively. After all, that is the one 
and only reason for our existence—all 
other things are subordinate to it. 
There is a very real danger of a 
zealous librarian becoming so wrapped 
up in the mechanics of her library 
methods, which in the last analysis is 
only a means to an end, that she loses 
sight of this all-important mission. 


Public utilities cannot be placed in 
the category of ordinary businesses 
because they are essentially public 
service organizations—the accepted 
definition of a public utility being a 
business affected with a public inter- 
est. Instead of the former attitude on 
the part of our utilities, “the Public 
be damned,” they have substituted that 
of “the Public be served.” 

In this program of service the com- 
pany library can play a very important 
part. While it is primarily for the 
use of our employes, we have never 
been known to turn away any one. In- 
deed, no day passes but we have tele- 
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phone requests from outsiders asking 
for voltages in various cities of the 
United States or abroad, or visits from 
students who are writing on some 
phase of our industry, or teachers 
making a study of school illumination 
perhaps. To cite concrete illustra- 
tions. Last spring our local news- 
papermen found our library useful in 
locating a good picture of the St. 
Francis Dam. Just the other day an 
outsider came in and asked us for ma- 
terial on the subject of superpower. 
He had evidently tried other sources 
for he said, “This is where I should 
have come first.” Now this is no re- 
flection on the resources of other li- 
braries, because their field may be 
more general or may specialize along 
entirely different lines, but it is a 
recognition of the fact that we are 
equipped to give service on such sub- 
jects. 


In order to answer these and other 
questions we must be equipped with 
the tools of our trade or industry, 
namely books, pamphlets and period- 


icals on the various phases of public 


utilities. Just how far to proceed in 
an enumeration of our resources is 
hard to determine. In general, I may 
say that we have general reference 
books such as dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, atlases, yearbooks, almanacs, 
and every conceivable kind of a hand- 
book on mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering. 

Besides this, we have bound the 
complete transactions of such tech- 
nical societies as the National Electric 
Light Association, the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers (Eng- 
land), the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies, the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, etc. Also we have bound files 
of the principal technical periodicals 
on electricity and allied subjects back 
to the beginning of publication. 

It may not be amiss to mention here 
that we subscribe to about a hundred 
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magazines and receive gratis almost 
as many more. ‘These are scanned 
carefully for articles that may be of 
interest to the personnel of our com- 
pany and a mimeographed subject di- 
gest of these articles is issued each 
week and distributed through our 
company mail. In this way we sup- 
plement the references in Industrial 
Arts, Engineering Index or Readers’ 
Guide, and incidentally serve as a 
third eye for the busy executive, who 
can thus see at a glance what has just 
been published that will be of interest 
to him. 


These resources together with our 
alphabetic subject file of pamphlets 
and miscellaneous material form the 
backbone of our library. 


I have just told you about our tan- 
gible assets. In addition we have a 
great many intangible ones which can 
be mustered into service in an emerg- 
ency. Since technical knowledge is 
more or less subject to change and 
new developments we cannot always 
depend on our books and magazines 
for help in answering the questions 
which come to us but must resort to 
the specialists within our own com- 
pany. For instance, we can turn to 
our chief illuminating engineer for 
new developments in illumination ; our 
statistician for population forecasts of 
our city, our rate expert for any tech- 
nical point on rates, etc. 


A great deal of research is being 
done by specialists in our testing de- 
partment, which has a very complete 
Chemical Laboratory. But the re- 
search in our company is not con- 
fined to that one department. In fact 
it permeates almost every branch of 
our industry. I came by an interest- 
ing example of this quite accidentally 
the other day. One of our men has 
been using Fry’s book ‘Probability 
and its engineering uses” for some 
time, so out of curiosity I asked him 
what he got out of it. He then re- 
plied that he was trying to apply some 
of the conclusions reached in that 
particular book to the case of our sales 
canvassers. He then went on to say 
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that such questions as the following 
had been mathematically worked out: 
In flipping coins how often may you 
expect to get heads, how often tails; 
What are the chances of breaking the 
bank at Monte Carlo? 

It is our duty, and especially a busi- 
ness librarian’s, to know her organiza- 
tion to such an extent that when a 
question arises which involves some- 
thing which is perhaps still in an ex- 
perimental stage she may refer the in- 
quirer to the proper source of infor- 
mation. Until she has done this she 
has not connected up all the reserve 
sources of information within her 
particular domain. 

It is a difficult task to describe ade- 
quately without going into too much 
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detail the variety of ramifications 
which are concentrated in the libraries 
of large utility organizations, how- 
ever, if I have been able to convey in 
some measure the informational facil- 
ities of our library which are always 
accessible to any other library I shall 
be happy. 

If you are all as familiar with the 
source of electricity as the little girl 
who told her father that she knew 
where it came from, and upon being 
quizzed by her father said it came 
from the wall, and upon being quizzed 
still further said, ‘““when mother wants 
a light she just unbuttons it,” then I 
trust that you will find it just as sim- 
ple to unbutton the service of our li- 
brary. 


Indexing. 


By JULIA E. ELLIOTT, Director of Indexers, Chicago. 


According to the Century Diction- 
ary and classical usage, the Latin word 
INDEX denotes “a discoverer, in- 
former, spy,” and the first definition 
given in the Century is “that which 
points out, indicates, or manifests.” 
The fourth definition is, ‘‘a detailed al- 
phabetic (or, rarely, classified) list or 
table of the topics, names of persons, 
places, etc. treated or mentioned in a 
book or series of books, pointing out 
their exact position in the volume.” 
Wheatley, in his book “What is an 
index,” gives a history of the word 
“index,” and defines its meaning at 
that time, as a “table of references in 
alphabetical order at the end or be- 
ginning of a book”; while Nichols, in 
his pamphlet on Indexing, says, “an 
index is a table or list of references, 
arranged usually in alphabetical order, 
to subjects, names and the like occur- 
ring in a book or other matter.” 

It is not my purpose in this brief 
talk, however interesting it might be, 
to go into the history of the word 
“index,” or of indexes. It is true that 
Erasmus made indexes to many of his 
own books; that so far as has been dis- 
covered, the first special index was 
of the Bible; that in 1545 an index to 


words and phrases used by Boccaccio 
was issued; and that in 1778 the Brit- 
ish Parliament spent L12,900 for in- 
dexes to their journals, which have be- 
come invaluable. Neither do I deem 
it necessary to emphasize to a group 
of librarians the need for good in- 
dexes, nor their scarcity, so far as 
publisher’s indexes to books are con- 
cerned. The past twenty-five years 
have shown real progress in the latter 
respect, but, as you all can testify, 
there is still great room for improve- 
ment. ‘ 

The history of modern periodical 
indexing, beginning with Poole’s In- 
dex and coming down to the splendid 
Wilson indexes of today, was briefly 
summarized in a Wilson Bulletin a 
few years ago and needs no elabora- 
tion here. 

My purpose in quoting the above 
definitions is to emphasize the scope of 
the term, and to point out that even 
Mr. Nichols’ “other matter” is no 
longer limited to printed or manu- 
script material, but has grown to em- 
brace information of any kind, any 
where, in any form, which needs to 
be “pointed out” or “indicated” to 
some particular person or group of 
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people, or for some special purpose, 
and that the Century Dictionary’s 
fourth definition is no longer adequate 
for a modern conception of the art of 
indexing, but that we must go back to 
the classical meaning of the term, if 
we would apply it properly to modern 
library needs. 

Taking then the broad meaning of 
the term “index,” what place and pur- 
pose has indexing in a modern library? 
Obviously it would be an absurd and 
inexcusable waste for any library staff 
to spend time indexing any material 
which is adequately indexed and avail- 
able for a price, no matter what that 
price may be, because it could never 
equal the cost of production by a sin- 
gle institution or individual. 


Therefore, the first step to be taken 
by the librarian is to ascertain what 
printed indexes are available for any 
particular class of literature or infor- 
mation. There is, for example, in a 
business library an elaborate file of 
newspaper and magazine clippings 
which has involved months of time 
and relatively enormous expense, when 
a subscription to a daily service at a 
reasonable cost would have served the 
same* purpose more efficiently and 
completely, and released the time of 
the library staff for service, or re- 
duced the library salary budget ma- 
terially. 

In a business library, the task of 
determining what indexes to subscribe 
for is relatively simple, as the char- 
acter of a corporation’s activities is ob- 
vious and any ramifications into re- 
lated fields easily ascertained. It is a 
different problem for the public li- 
brary, and a different procedure is 
necessary. 

First the library must determine 
whether the needs of its business com- 
munity has a place on its organization 
chart. Here is a practice from the 
business world that some libraries have 
adopted, and every library should in- 
corporate in its administrative pro- 
gram—a chart that clearly shows what 
the plan of organization is, and what 
and how interests in the community 
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are being served. For an example see 
the organization chart in the Cleve- 
land Public Library report, 1897. This 
is one type of index—an index to the 
plan of administration of the library. 
We will call it the organization index, 
Even the smallest library needs such 
an index. 


There are few libraries in this mod- 
ern age that do not include business 
books and magazines in their pur- 
chases, but how many base such pur- 
chases upon a well thought out plan is 
another question which only a careful 
survey could determine. It is only 
fair to remember, however, that busi- 
ness literature, as such, is of very re- 
cent date, and service to business 
through public libraries, a relatively 
new development. 

A corporation starting a new busi- 
ness first makes a survey of the terri- 
tory to be served, its extent, type of 
people it may reach, comparative 
wealth of the community, general cul- 
ture and tastes. To establish a fancy 
grocery in a district where wage earn- 
ings are low, or a mediocre market in 
a wealthy district would obviously be 
courting failure. Preliminary to es- 
tablishing a business service in a li- 
brary, therefore, a careful survey of 
the needs of the entire city should be 
made. 

If a library board, or interested cit- 
izens, need to be convinced of the right 
of the library to spend a fair propor- 
tion of its income for this activity, a 
convincing argument would be the 
proportion of taxes which business 
property contributes to the City ex- 
penses, and the dependence of the 
prosperity of the city and all its de 
partments upon the successful opera- 
tion of its business enterprises. 

The survey above mentioned in- 
volves another type of index, which 
may be based upon a classified tele- 
phone directory as a start, but must 
become much more complete in detail 
to be effective. This index will event- 
ually become the Classified Business 
or Industries index. If time and 
money are not available for a complete 
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survey to begin with, the index need 
not be abandoned but may be made 
gradually, taking one industry or busi- 
ness enterprise at a time. 


The basis for compiling this index, 
and developing the activities from it, 
may be the old library motto “The 
greatest good to the greatest number” ; 
or, the industry or industries of most 
importance to the prosperity of the 
city may receive first attention. Per- 
haps the first classification might be 
into industries that serve the local 
community, and those that have state 
wide or national importance. Here 
again we need a plan, and to our or- 
ganization chart we must add under 
“Business service” the particular in- 
dustry or industries chosen for our 
first activities. Having made our selec- 
tion, the next step is to make a study 
of the particular literature of that in- 
dustry, including books, pamphlets, 
magazines and published indexes, and 
from this study and an examination of 
our budget we can then make the 
selection which is to form the basis 
for our service to that particular in- 
dustry. Here again we should keep 
an index of the sources of material 
found, and of any decisions we have 
made in discarding material, or hold- 
ing it for future use. As an example 
let us take the Banking interests in a 
small town or city. Only the very 
largest banks in the larger cities em- 
ploy a librarian, but smaller banks in 
smaller cities often have just as great 
need, relatively, for the information 
found in books, magazines, pamph- 
lets and clippings. Most of them re- 
ceive much of this material, but it is 
seldom systematically cared for and 
therefore practically useless. Through 
friendly co-operation with local banks, 
much pamphlet material might be 
diverted to the library data file for or- 
ganization and safekeeping. Through 
a similar arrangement, financial mag- 
azines might be secured and kept on 
file, after their first reading at the 
bank. Through these magazines, with 
which the librarian should become 
familiar, much valuable material may 
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be located and secured from sources 
indicated, often free of charge. Like- 
wise, expensive indexes, and sets of 
valuable books, such as the Poor and 
Moody publications, might be pur- 
chased co-operatively by the banks and 
bondhouses and placed in the library 
for care and service. These sugges- 
tions apply, of course, only to the li- 
braries in smaller cities, with limited 
incomes. The larger libraries will 
purchase these aids from its own bud- 
get, and build up its data file independ- 
ently. The important purpose is to be 
prepared to give service and to create 
the demand for such service. 


The Banking business has been 
selected as an example advisedly, be- 
cause in the very nature of its busi- 
ness, a bank is interested in local in- 
dustries and all economic conditions 
related to them. 


Just a word about data file index- 
ing: Many business libraries that use 
the alphabetic file, make it self index- 
ing by filing in the folders the useful 
cross references, and analytic infor- 
mation. But the data file of a partic- 
ular industry, although often wide in 
scope of subjects, would never be as 
comprehensive as a public library file 
that embraces all industries in a given 
locality ; hence a card index is almost 
imperative. In a particular business 
file many pamphlets are filed for a 
single section or page of information, 
and are classified by the subject of im- 
portance. In a more comprehensive 
file the same pamphlets would be class- 
ified according to their chief subject, 
and analytics might be necessary. For 
this reason a card index would be es- 
sential. In such an index each folder 
subject may be represented by a single 
entry and any analytic entries on the 
same subject in material classified 
elsewhere should be given with suffi- 
cient fulness to indentify the item in 
another folder. 

As to rules of indexing, they vary 
as widely as the subjects to be index- 
ed, and the uses to be made of the sub- 
ject matter. It is therefore clear that 
to attempt any discussion of rules in a 
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limited time is impossible. One very 
important rule, however, is to index 
everything of value that might be 
lost, or be difficult to locate without 
entries or proper cross references ; and 
another is to be consistent in choice of 
headings and classification of material. 

Having started these various in- 
dexes, treat them as a unit by placing 
them in one file in their alphabetic 
order. The only division necessary is 
between administration indexes, and 
those of public interest. In a large 
library it may be necessary to dupli- 
cate certain indexes for departments 
at a distance from the main catalogue, 
but a central complete record is im- 
perative for efficient service. 

The first indexes discussed are ad- 
ministration indexes and do not belong 
in the public catalog. The Data file 
index is for public use and belongs in 
the public catalogue. This index may 
be made on colored cards, which 
should be filed with their respective 
subjects in the card catalog, with a 
symbol or designation of some kind 
on each card to show at once that it is 
Data file material, and in which folder 
it may be found. In the same manner, 
in organizing a self-indexing Data file, 
make it a unit, and have one alphabetic 
file. It may be strictly a dictionary 
scheme of classification, or it may be 
an alphabetico-classed file, or a com- 
bination of the two, but I have yet to 
see an instance where it was necessary 
to make separate files of material, 
either because of the subject matter, 
or the way a particular subject had to 
be classified and subdivided to meet 
special conditions. There is no more 
need for detached alphabetic Data or 
information files than there is for de- 
taching certain subjects in an encyclo- 
pedia and binding them separately, and 
there is no more annoying experience 
to the research worker than to be 
obliged to locate different card in- 
dexes, or different alphabetic files to 
find what is wanted. 

Mrs. Paul G. Burt of the Library 
Extension Committee of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Illinois told 
of the work which their Association is 
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doing in co-operating with libraries in 
promoting more reading and better 
books in the schools and homes. 


During the rest of the session there 
were two addresses: 

Dr. Theodore W. Koch, Librarian 
of Northwestern University, told in 
his interesting manner of the Biblio- 
graphical Tour, or, Traveling with a 
Purpose. The Bibliographical party 
sailed for France after having been 
entertained in New York. The time 
on shipboard was profitably spent in 
study of the conditions which led up 
to the World War and the effects of 
the war on Europe. Traveling with a 
purpose included not only seeing the 
usual places of interest shown the 
traveler but also being royally enter- 
tained as delegates from America by 
librarians, book sellers, and city of- 
ficials. The book treasures of the 
famous libraries of France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Belgium, Holland and 
England were unlocked for this party 
of American librarians. 

Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, Director 
of University of Chicago Libraries, 
discussed “The Chicago Problem.” 
He spoke of the two distinct programs 
for the governing of the University of 
Chicago libraries which existed when 
he was asked to come as Director, 
and of the harmonious way in which 
these plans had been submerged into 
a policy which he, as director, had 
found was best for the future develop- 
ment of the work. This development 
must necessarily be influenced by the 
needs of the students in tying up their 
college and university research work. 
In an interesting digression, Dr. Raney 
told what specifications for a lodging 
place he laid down when he preceded 
his family to take up his work in Chi- 
cago. It had to be in a home, not in 
a club or a hotel. The house must 
have flowers and trees about it. It 
must have as one of the members of 
the family a child between 10 and 12. 
Dr. Raney found what he demanded 
very near to the University of Chi- 
cago. From the 12 year old daughter 
of his host he realizes much joy and 
inspiration. 
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TRUSTEES’ SECTION. 


Chairman: 


O. R. Barnett, President, Board of Directors, Glencoe Public Library. 


About sixty trustees and librarians were present at this meeting which 
was called to order by the chairman, O. H. Barnett, President of the Board 
of Directors, Glencoe Public Library. Mrs. Arne Oldberg, trustee of the 
Evanston Library, was elected secretary. 

Mr. Barnett spoke on ‘‘The Library Law: Its Defects and How It May 
be Remedied.’’ 


Some Deficiencies of Library Law, as to Public Libraries in Villages, Etc. 


By O. R. BARNETT, President, Board of Directors, Glencoe Public Library. 


The following comments refer par- 
ticularly to the Library Law as appli- 
cable to libraries organized under 
Sections 10 and 11 of the Library Act. 

As the result of frequent occasions 
I have had to study and apply this law, 
I am impressed with the fact that it 
seems in the nature of an after- 
thought, added to or patched on the 
sections of the Library Law applicable 
only to cities. Also certain amend- 
ments have been made from time to 
time so that we have an act which is 
not consistent as a whole and which 
furnishes no definite answer to im- 
portant questions which may arise. 

I have never been clear as to what 
is the status of the Board of Directors 
elected under Sections 10 and 11 or, 
indeed, exactly what is their collective 
title or whether they have any collec- 
tive title. 

It is clear that the Board of Direc- 
tors have no control of the amount of 
the normal library tax to be levied, 
although they have the exclusive 
expenditure of it. 

The law does not constitute, then, a 
definite body politic or corporate, and 
yet gives them certain authority which 
apparently can only be exercised by 
such a body. 

They are brought into existence 
indirectly by an election at which the 
voters determine in the first instance 
solely whether or not a certain tax 
shall be levied for a free public library. 
If that proposition is carried then at 
the next regular election thereafter, in 
the absence of a petition for a special 
election, “there shall be elected a 


library board of six directors.” 

Thus, unless the petition calls for a 
special election, we may have the 
establishment of a public library au- 
thorized at the general election one 
spring and the directors elected a year 
later. 

When the tax is collected it is held 
by the village treasurer, suggesting 
that the library is in the nature of a 
part of the village organization, al- 
though the village trustees can have 
no control over the expenditure of its 
funds, 

To hold the office of director, one 
must be a legal voter in the village or 
township, authorized to vote at school 
elections. If a director shall die or 
move away so that his office becomes 
vacant, I fail to find any provision in 
the library law or any provision in any 
other statute for filling the vacancy, 
either by appointment or by election 
prior to the expiration of his term. 

Under Section 13 a complicated and 
somewhat peculiar provision is made 
for the purchase of sites or for the 
erection of buildings. 

The directors at first cause a plan 
for the building to be prepared and an 
estimate to be made as to the cost, and 
if a site is to be provided for the same, 
an estimate as to the cost of such site. 
They may then determine the time 
over which they will spread the collec- 
tion of the cost of such a building or 
site or both, not exceeding 20 years. 

It will be observed that there is no 
provision for purchasing a site unless 
at the same time a plan for a building 
and estimate of its cost shall be agreed 
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upon, 

Having made a record of their 
action, estimating the cost of the 
building and of the site and the time 
over which such total cost shall be 
spread, they shall certify a copy of 
this record to the City Council for its 
approval. If the Council shall approve 
the action of the Library Board, it may 
“in its own discretion by ordinance 
provide that bonds of the city be is- 
sued for the payment of the cost of the 
said building or site or both.” 

Disregarding the fact that the sec- 
tion here, in terms, refers only to a 
“city” but evidently is intended to 
apply to villages, we note that the face 
of this statute purports to give the 
Council authority to issue bonds in its 
own discretion by ordinance without a 
referendum vote. Other sections of 


the statutes (see Smith-Hurd R. S., 
Chapter 24, Section 661) would seem 
to conflict with this authority and re- 
quire a referendum vote, notwith- 
standing the express wording of this 


section of the statute. 

If, however, the Council shall not 
authorize the bond issue, but shall 
otherwise approve the action of the 
Board, then the Board shall divide the 
total cost of the building or site or 
both into as many parts as they shall 
determine to spread the collection 
thereof and shall certify the amount 
of one of said parts to the City Coun- 
cil every year. This action shall be 
controlled solely by the Library Board 
and is not subject to variation by the 
City Council, provided this levy is 
within the statutory annual limit of 
31% mills on the dollar. 

It will be noted that the Library 
Board has no express authority to pur- 
chase a site at the then available and 
desirable price, paying for the same 
from the special tax levy, also that 
they are granted no authority to pur- 
chase any building for a library build- 
ing but only authority to erect a 
building. 

If it requires 20 years to accumu- 
late the fund at the maximum annual 
rate permitted, they are in the absurd 
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position of determining 20 years in 
advance what they will pay for a site 
and what shall be the plans and cost 
of the building to be erected at the end 
of that period. 

It is true that in Section 14, even 
where bonds have not been authorized, 
“they may proceed at once” with the 
erection of the building (without hav- 
ing purchased a site) or may deter- 
mine to wait and allow the fund to 
accumulate, but shall not delay con- 
struction of the building longer than 
for the collection of said fund. What 
they are to do if by the time the fund 
has accumulated it is utterly insuff- 
cient to meet the then cost of erecting 
the building, the statute does not state. 
If they shall determine to wait with 
their building program, they shall cer- 
tify their action to the City Council 
and the City Council shall invest the 
money in good interest-paying securi- 
ies, “there to remain until the same is 
needed for the construction of the 
building under the provisions of this 
act.” 

Bearing in mind that in the first 
place the Trustees may have included 
in their action an estimate of the cost 
of a site, and that if the Council ap- 
proves the project, but does not au- 
thorize bonds, they shall proceed to 
collect such estimated cost for both 
building and site by an annual levy, 
the statute thereupon entirely disre- 
gards the site purchase phase of the 
project, makes no provision for apply- 
ing the funds toward the purchase of a 
site, but definitely states that if they 
do not proceed with the erection of 
a building at once, the proceeds of the 
annual levy shall be invested in good 
interest-paying securities, “there to 
remain until the same is needed for 
the construction of the building.” 

If these statutory provisions were 
literally adhered to, it is not seen how 
it would be ever possible to purchase 
a library building site without a bond 
issue. No authority is granted to 
contract for the purchase of a site, so 
we have the absurd spectacle of a 
library board today estimating what 
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will be the cost of a site and of erect- 
ing a building by the time the accu- 
mulated fund, collected over a long 
period of years, shall be available. 


Also the statute ignores the fact that 
it might often be advantageous not 
only to purchase a site immediately 
under a contract, which could be met 
by the proceeds of the annual levy for 
that purpose, but also to purchase a 
building which would meet immediate 
requirements and which, by the time it 
was paid for, could be disposed of to 
advantage or then superseded by a 
new building to meet the then require- 
ments of the community by a bond 
issue which might at that later day be 
desirable and authorized. 

To some degree, the statute in Sec- 
tion 15 recognizes the unworkability 
of erecting five, ten, or twenty years 
from now a building according to 
plans now prepared, because it pro- 
vides that when the directors shall de- 
termine to commence the construction 
of the building “they may then revise 
the plan thereof or adopt a new plan 
and (for some unexplained reason) 
provide estimates of the cost thereof.” 
This estimate as to the cost of the new 
building appears to serve no purpose, 
but, having been made, is apparently 
to be filed in some forgotten pigeon 
hole. 

This section of the statute provides 
that the directors shall let the contract 
or contracts for the erection of the 
building. 

The last sentence of this section is 
interesting, but hard to understand. It 
reads: 

“and provided further the Board of 

Directors shall not in any new plan 

increase the per cent of the tax levy 

hereunder without the approval of 
the City Council.” 

This implies that in some way, not 
in terms authorized, the directors may, 
with the approval of the City Council, 
increase the annual tax for the erection 
of the building (this section is still 
silent as to the site) but we search 
the statute in vain for any express 
authority to so increase the taxes as to 
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meet the cost of erection under the 
new plans, and which might well be 
justified in many communities by the 
increased taxable value of the property 
which has taken place since the orig- 
inal steps were taken. 


Section 16 provides that the direc- 
tors may execute a mortgage on the 
lot and building, not exceeding one- 
half the value thereof, and the money 
so obtained shall be used exclusively 
in the completion of said building, 

By what name shall the library 
direciors take title to the real estate? 

I recently put this question to three 
able lawyers and obtained three sepa- 
rate answers. One suggested that the 
title should be in the name of the vil- 
lage in trust for library purposes. An- 
other that it should be in the name of 

“the board of Library Directors for 
the free Public Library of 

A third that it should be in the name 
ot the six directors individually “and 
to their successors as directors of the 
free Public Library of the Village of 
Glencoe.” 

In the meanwhile a prominent trust 
company, acting as trustee under a 
purchase agreement, has issued such a 
deed to the individuals as the “trus- 

2es of the free Public Library of 
Their attention has been 
called to the fact that there are no 
such officials under the statute as such 
“trustees” and the trust company is 
struggling with this problem. 

This same question arises as to who 
shall be named as the insured under 
insurance policies, who shall be the 
mortgagor and sign the mortgage 
notes authorized under Section 16. 

Apparently under Section 16 the 
library directors have plenary author- 
ity to borrow money on mortgage up 
to one-half of the value of the build- 
ing and site. Is this an authority 
which they have, regardless of any 
question of total bonded or other in- 
debtedness? Would such a debt con- 
stitute a debt of the village and to be 
valid must it be within the total au- 
thorized indebtedness of the village? 
If the latter be true—and there are 
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lawyers who urge that it is true—is it 
not anomalous that the library direc- 
tors by their free act—for no approval 
of the village council is required in 
this respect—should be enabled to 
limit the bonding power of the village? 
Thus, for example, if the mortgage 
indebtedness incurred by the library 
directors when added to the existing 
indebtedness of the village, should 
amount to the full statutory limit of 
village indebtedness, obviously the 
library directors would have crippled 
the village without any authority 
therefor or action by the village 
council. 

Section 16 of the statute makes no 
reference to authorizing any tax levy 
and yet the concluding paragraph of 
that section provides that the levy of a 
tax hereunder shall not be included in 
the aggregate amount of taxes as lim- 
ited by Section 1 of Article 8 of “an 
act for the incorporation of cities and 
villages . . . nor shall it affect any ap- 
propriation made or to be made for 
the support of the library.” 

Being embodied in Section 16, ren- 
ders these provisions somewhat am- 
biguous. Apparently the first sentence 
means that the library taxes may be 
levied over and above the total limit 
of annual village taxation under the 
cities and villages act, but what the 
last clause “nor shall it affect any ap- 
propriation made or to be made for the 
support of the library” means I have 
been utterly unable to determine. 

Paragraph 41 provides that park 
boards may “contract with any such 
free public library relative to erection, 
maintenance and administration” of a 
library building in the parks. This 
indicates that a library board is a body 
corporate which can enter into con- 
tracts, but here again this is left to 
implication and is not, in terms, ex- 
pressed anywhere in the statute. 

Reverting to Section 16, we find 
that the Board of Directors in erect- 
ing a library building may construct 
it “so that a portion thereof may be 
rented,” but leaving to implication the 
authority of the board as to renting 
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the property, which again calls for 
action by it as a body. 

Section 46 provides that the direc- 
tors of any township library (unlike 
those of a village library) may, when 
authorized by referendum, borrow 
money and issue bonds without the 
approval or action of any other cor- 
porate authority. 


Section 28 provides that any organ- 
ized library association owning real 
estate, may, in the manner prescribed, 
sell the same to the board of directors 
of any free public library and may 
take certain proceedings and execute 
certain papers “which when duly exe- 
cuted shall be sufficient to pass to the 
board of directors of such free public 
library all the legal and equitable title 
of said association in and to the real 
or personal property in said instru- 
ment described as therein set forth.” 

Certainly this is a provision that 
under those circumstances “the board 
of directors of such free public 
library” shall take title to real estate. 

I suggest that there is need for a 
revision of the Library Act in these 
respects, not for purposes of granting 
new powers, but for the purpose of 
clarifying what to me seems the evi- 
dent intent of the law. By definitely 
constituting the board of directors a 
body politic with authority to sue and 
be sued, take title to real and other 
property, enter into contracts, execute 
mortgages and other obligations, etc., 
by a definite corporate name, that they 
shall have authority to enter into con- 
tracts for the purchase of sites, pur- 
chase of buildings and erection of 
buildings, paying the consideration 
therefor wholly or in part by deferred 
payments to be met by the authorized 
special annual tax levies for that pur- 
pose, that there shall be a clear provi- 
sion that bond issues authorized for 
such purposes shall be the obligation 
of the library district only and shall 
not be included in the limit of village 
liability, that within the statutory 
limit of the maximum annual library 
tax the board shall have authority to 
call for a special tax to meet the prin- 
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cipal and interest on the mortgages 
which are already authorized and on 
the bonds issued for library purposes, 
together with a simple and clear pro- 
vision that in case of vacancies the 
remaining members of the board may 
fill the vacancy until the next annual 
election, at which time an election 
shall be had to fill the unexpired term 
of office. 

In our own village today we have 
a library site fully paid for which cost 
us $55,000 and is today worth at least 
$300,000. An adequate building will 
probably cost $100,000. We have 
express authority under the statute 
therefore to borrow on the building 
and site all that it would cost us to 
erect this building, but we find no clear 
provision in the statute as to how and 
to what amount we may levy a tax 
to meet the principal and interest on 
such mortgage or as to how the mort- 
gage should be executed. Also we 
find lawyers who raise the question of 
whether, in view of the fact that our 
village is now bonded to its statutory 
limit, whether, notwithstanding the 
terms of the library statute, we can 
lawfully borrow this money, which 
again turns on the question as to 
whether such a loan would be a village 
obligation or whether it would be 
solely the obligation of the library 
district, which apparently has no ex- 
istence as a separate entity. 

I submit that here is room for some 
constructive work before the next leg- 
islature, which ought not to meet with 
serious difficulty because it is in the 
nature of clarification of existing stat- 
utes rather than in the nature of crea- 
tion of any new law. 


After some discussion, at the close 
of the paper it was moved and sec- 
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onded that the question of the revision 
of the library laws with the idea of 
their clarification be referred to the 
legislative committee when appointed. 

Mr, C. M. Cartwright, trustee from 
the Evanston Library, led a discussion 
on Pensions for Librarians. It was 
moved and seconded that the Legisla- 
tive Committee be recommended, first, 
to get in touch with the Illinois Munic- 
ipal League to find out if any state 
wide plan of pensions for public em- 
ployees is being planned in which 
librarians might be included; second, 
failing the above, discover if the 
Teacher’s Pension Plan might be 
amended to include librarians; third, 
if both of the above plans fail, that 
the Legislative Committee prepare a 
bill for the next term of the legislature 
based on the Ohio measure enabling 
payment of pensions by boards of 
directors and also some state wide 
grouping. 

Mr. Cartwright’s talk was followed 
by M. F. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, who talked on 
The Library Revenue Bill, urging 
everyone to work for this bill when it 
comes up again at the next session of 
the legislature. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Gallagher’s 
talk it was moved by J. B. Garnett 
of Highland Park, seconded by O. E. 
Child of Moline, that the chair appoint 
a committee to name trustees to act 
as officers of the trustees’ section for 
the ensuing year and to evolve a sim- 
ple set of rules governing the trustees’ 
section. The chair appointed Mr. 
Garnett, Mrs. Errett and the incoming 
president of the I, L. A. to act as this 
committee. It was moved and sec- 
onded that the meeting adjourn. 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE SECTION. 


Chairman: 


Jessie Gay Van Cleve discussed the 
selection of new books for children. 
Each year the librarian is confronted 
with the choosing of new titles for the 
children’s department of the library. 
She must make this selection with the 
needs of the library in mind. Books 
for easy reading are much in demand. 
There must be books with some un- 
familiar words and contents so that 
children may grow and we must also 
have informational books to supple- 
ment the school curriculum. In all 
books there must be an enjoyment 
which will stimulate and help to form 
a taste for the best. Do not let chil- 
dren get into the blind alleys of fiction, 
endeavor through choice of books to 
fit the child to enjoy the best books of 
their day and age along with the stand- 
ards or classics that they may have a 
basis for comparison. 

Miss Van Cleve concluded her talk 
with comments upon the content, 
make up and value of the books listed 
in the folder Recent Children’s Books 
compiled by her and published by the 
American Library Association. 

Mrs. Lucille Pannell, Librarian, 
Herzl Junior High School, Chicago 
told the story “The Bojabi Tree,” 
which was very much enjoyed. 

An exhibit representative of chil- 
dren’s work activities throughout the 
state was arranged by Miss Agatha L. 
Shea, Director of Children’s Work in 
Branches, Chicago Public Library. 

Among the many interesting and 
unique devices for stimulating chil- 
dren’s reading contributed by the li- 
braries was a Travel Game, which had 
been worked out most successfully by 
the Hiram Kelly Branch of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. To each child 
entering this game, a passport was 
issued containing full information, age, 
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nationality, photograph, etc. and a 
choice of routes, and means of trans- 
portation given. A miniature convey- 
ance of his choice was then prepared 
for him, a list of books on his itiner- 
ary, and he started off on his trip 
across the huge map of the world up- 
on which his fellow travelers were 
journeying. This game served a dov- 
ble purpose in that it not only inter- 
ested the children in the reading, but 
also furnished the library data for a 
community survey they were making. 


Another attractive exhibit was that 
furnished by the Fort Wayne Public 
Library. This consisted of two large 
illustrated charts, the one depicting 
graphically the development of Chil- 
dren’s Department in the American 
Public Library,—the other the various 
agencies which are working together 
for the development of higher stand- 
ards in children’s books. Both were 
most illuminating and inspiring to 
children’s librarians. Christmas trees, 
large and small figured in the exhibit, 
several libraries having used the Book 
Christmas Tree as a project with their 
clubs and story hours. 

Unusual friezes, posters and forms 
of publicity work were presented, and 
a collection of picture books which 
was made by children’s reading clubs 
for children in hospitals called forth 
much comment. A list of books for 
very little children was distributed and 
an unusually representative exhibit of 
children’s new books seemed to be of 
interest. 

From the comments and later dis- 
cussions, one felt sure that the exhibit 
had served its purpose of being stim- 
ulating and suggestive. 

Tea was served after adjournment 
of the session. 
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REFERENCE ASSISTANCE FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY PATRONS 
SECTION. 


Chairman: 


This meeting was in the form of a 
round table discussion. The first topic 
discussed was that of getting high 
school teachers to co-operate with the 
library in order that high school as- 
signments might be known at the li- 
brary before the students come for 
material. Representatives from the 
various libraries reported that in most 
cases the teachers would agree to not- 
ify the librarian, but would fail to do 
so. However, the Cicero Library has 
been very successful in establishing 
this co-operation with the teachers. 

The mutilation of books was con- 
sidered and the various methods of 
punishing the culprits, if caught. The 
following punishments were suggest- 
ed—payment of twice the value of the 
book, or refusing all privileges of the 
library. Sometimes both of these are 
necessary. When a book is mutilated 
(i. e. a page torn out) it is sometimes 
possible to get a single page or a group 
of pages from the publisher, or a cam- 
eragraph may be obtained. Examples 
of cameragraphs were shown. 

Inter-library loans was the next sub- 
ject discussed. Most librarians are 
glad to loan material to other libraries. 
The difficulty is that much of the ma- 
terial desired is not available for loan- 
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ing because of its value and rarity. 
The question of recording reference 


questions was brought up. Many li- 
braries keep a classified record of 
books used for reference each day. 
Others keep only a list of the ques- 
tions. One library reported that they 
keep count of the number of people in 
the reading rooms during the day and 
record all questions answered over the 
telephone. 

How far should we go in looking up 
material for the puzzle contests? 
Peoria library reported that they 
served the public no matter for what 
purpose they wished the information. 

The loaning of reference books was 
another subject discussed. The John 
Crerar Library refuses to loan refer- 
ence books as a general practice. And 
when they do loan a reference volume 
they demand a deposit of twice the 
value of the book. Mr. Teal asked 
how many of the libraries represented 
circulated their bound magazines. 
Many libraries loaned them for three 
days. The Aurora and Peoria li- 
braries issue them for two weeks just 
as they do other books. Mr. Teal 
ended the discussion by saying that 
rules are made to be broken but that 
we should break as few as possible. 


CONFERENCE DINNER. 


Conference songs provided by the 
Convention Committee enlivened the 
Conference Dinner and promoted a 
happy fellowship. Miss Effie Lansden 
lead the singing. 

M. F. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee spoke for a few 
minutes on That Library Tax Bill 
which will be brought up again at the 
next session of the Legislature. 

Greetings from Mrs. Henry J. Carr 
were read. Letters from the library 
boards, librarians and Chambers of 


Commerce of the following cities were 
read, inviting the Association to hold 
its next annual meeting in its city: 

Chicago, Evanston, Freeport, Jack- 
sonville, Moline, Peoria, Rock Island, 
Springfield and Urbana. 

After the dinner the assembly ad- 
journed to the Ball Room where Mrs. 
Errett presented the speaker of the 
evening—Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, li- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary. The subject of his address was 
Library Adjustments. 
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Library Adjustments. 
By DR. ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, Librarian, St. Louis Public Library. 


Bertrand Bussell calls our attention 
to the fact that this world is to be no 
longer treated as a world of things, 
but as one of events. Surely there is 
nothing new about this view. The 
Greek philosopher Heraclitus stated it 


when he said Tavta pe—“‘everything 


flows.” What seems most stable 
around us is really a passing phase of 
change. Life and its surroundings are 
merely a series of changes. Einstein 
is giving this thought a modern mathe- 
matical dress when he tells us that to 
our familiar three spatial dimensions 
we must add a fourth, that of time. 
This addition alters “things” into 
“events,” and we find Heraclitus, Rus- 
sell and Einstein all in agreement. 

This is merely interesting, when in 
the role of spectators we watch the 
chain of events gliding past us. It is 
when we realize that we are ourselves 
events, not things, and that our rela- 
tionships with other events around us 
are important, that we get into trouble. 
“Everything flows”; so we must flow 
too. We must keep up with the pro- 
cession. But as we grow older we 
begin to stiffen up, physically and 
mentally. We can not adjust our- 
selves. This is the beginning of men- 
tal death, as hardening of the arteries 
is the beginning of bodily death. 

A human being, continued in a par- 
ticular environment for a term of 
years, is very commonly affected un- 
favorably by a different environment. 
At first it seems unbearable; but this 
is merely an illusion. A northerner 
who spends a summer in the South 
feels at first as if the heat would kill 
him, although he sees about him thou- 
sands of his own kind who have borne 
it all their lives. Soon he comes to 
realize that the increase of tempera- 
ture is only unfamiliar, and in no way 
injurious. Similarly a southerner who 
passes his first winter in the North 
believes at first that he is about to 
freeze to death. Arctic explorers have 


really frozen to death and starved to 
death, while all about them were hu- 
man beings who had been born and 
had lived in exactly that environment, 
successfully and comfortably. They 
had become adjusted; the explorers 
from the south had not, and the mal- 
adjustment cost them their lives. 


I know of no place where adjust- 
ments of this kind are more necessary 
than in a library, and I desire to call 
your attention to some of them. 

First let us consider adjustment of 
expenditure to income, which is a 
necessity in all institutions as it is in 
the case of individuals. If a man’s 
income is $3,000 and he wants to 
spend $4,000 he must do something 
about it. The easiest course for the 
moment is to run into debt. This ends 
in disaster, but I have known libraries 
to follow it. One very well-known li- 
brary continued this policy until it 
was a whole year behind hand, when it 
waked up and devoted a succeeding 
period of years to a laborious process 
of “catching up.” Such doings are es- 
sentially dishonest. There are only 
two honest methods of adjustment—to 
increase income or to cut expenditure. 
Of course these things may both be 
done in varying proportions. The first 
plan is essentially suited to periods of 
prosperity, the latter to those of de- 
pression. 

We are just now the richest and 
most prosperous country in the world. 
It is comparatively easy to get money, 
to raise salaries and to increase appro- 
priations. When library incomes are 
too small for their proposed budgets, 
the librarian instinctively looks about 
for methods of getting more money— 
not of spending less. This is all right 
at present, but history tells us that 
there are ups and downs in national fi- 
nance, and that although we are now 
at the peak we have been in the trough 
before and may be again. It is to be 
hoped that we shall not then forget 
that there is another way out. We 
have the reputation of being the most 
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wasteful country on earth. It ought 
to be easy for us to cut down ex- 
penses in several directions without 
greatly impairing our usefulness. 

One of the most frequent and most 
necessary adjustments is that due to 
increase of size. Everyone recognizes 
that he can not wear the same clothes 
at forty that he did at twelve. Yet ap- 
parently some think that an institution 
—a family, a household, a company or 
a library—can be operated in the same 
way after it has grown to twice, or 
thrice, or twenty times its original 
size. The manager himself, once he 
has reached adult age, can not grow 
physically. His size, his strength, re- 
main the same. Time does not ex- 
pand. He has the same sixteen wak- 
ing hours to operate in, that he had 
before. These changed conditions 
need changed organization and meth- 
ods. He must supplement his own 
powers by adding assistant adminis- 
trators and by adjusting their work to 
his so that the combination will func- 
tion properly. 

This is not standardization in the 
sense that everyone must do it in the 
same way. FEach institution must 
carry out its adjustments in the way 
that best suits its conditions. We must 
have standards, but they are often 
best used for comparison only. A foot 
and a mile are standard lengths; but 
this does not mean that we must all 
have knives and forks a foot long or 
front yards a mile square. It does 
mean that lengths can be conveniently 
stated and compared in terms of these 
standards—so many miles or so many 
feet. In like manner, we may have 
standard qualifications or duties for 
a library position—branch librarian 
perhaps; but this need not mean that 
all libraries must, or ought to, con- 
form to them. It does mean that you 
can conveniently describe to me the 
duties of a branch librarian in your 
library by saying that they are the 
standard duties with stated alterations. 

An adjustment that is often difficult 
is adjustment to the public served by 
the library. Publics change; also when 
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a librarian assumes a different post, he 
may find quite a different public from 
the one to which he has been accus- 
tomed. In the first instance librarian 
and library must change slowly with 
their clientéle ; in the latter, if the new 
library is a good one, it will be al- 
ready in adjustment with its public; 
the only change necessary will be that 
of the librarian, and this is often the 
hardest because great and sudden. 
His first impulse may be to consider 
that the local world—library and pub- 
lic—is out of joint and that he was 
born to set them both right. 


He may find, of course, that his new 
library is functioning badly and that 
the reason is that it has never been ad- 
justed properly to its public. Thus li- 
brarian, library and public are all out 
of step and he has the difficult job of 
inducing them to march together. It 
may even be necessary to cause the 
public to do some of the adjusting. 
This is not impossible; it may be 
necessary ; but I believe that it should 
be undertaken rarely and with infinite 
tact and ability. 


The most important respect in which 
adjustment to one’s public is necessary 
is in book-selection. The fitting to- 
gether of books and public is, in fact, 
the whole task of the modern librarian. 
No two communities are exactly alike, 
and therefore of two libraries with 
precisely the same stock one must be 
badly adjusted to its public. Some 
persons are afraid that our multiplicity 
of book-lists will result in the aban- 
donment of all personal judgment in 
book-selection. This might be true if 
everybody should blindly buy every- 
thing on a list. Selection is necessary 
here as everywhere. Fortunately most 
of us enjoy being original, or at least 
to some extent. Dr. Peckham, li- 
brarian of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, once said to me at the close of 
an A. L. A. conference, “Well, we 
all come and hear about other people’s 
ways, and then we go home and do as 
we like.” A very good plan, it al- 
ways seemed to me. Knowledge of 
methods, and personal selection of the 
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one best suited to oneself and one’s 
environment. So it is in book-selec- 
tion. The lists give us valuable infor- 
mation, but we shall have to cull them 
for our own purposes. 

Of course there are two things 
about the public to which adjustment 
in book-purchase has to be made—its 
wants and its needs. Its wants are 
usually expressed in no_ uncertain 
terms; of its needs it is often uncon- 
scious and to know them requires 
study and discretion. The final ad- 
justment is in the nature of a com- 
promise between these two things. 


Akin to this is adjustment to a 
board of directors—a body regarded 
by some librarians as a necessary 
evil. The impatient and eager sub- 
ordinate always regards his boss as a 
necessary evil and tries to mitigate 
that evil as much as possible. The 
result often is his own removal from 
the field of operations. A librarian 
must never forget that he does not 
own his library and that the public 
does. A board of directors is the pub- 
lic’s representative, and its powers are 
plenary. If it is a sensible board of 
directors, it will choose a librarian 
competent to act as its expert adviser 
and will follow his advice. If he is a 
sensible librarian he will realize why 
he is allowed to have his own way and 
who is allowing him to have it. Ad- 
justment between a sensible board and 
a sensible librarian is thus easy. If 
the librarian or any of his board mem- 
bers are not so sensible as they might 
be (which sometimes happens) the 
first thing to do is to apply the educa- 
tive process where it is needed. If the 
librarian is sensible and a majority of 
his board is not I advise him to resign. 
Only he must be perfectly sure that 
he is competent to distinguish between 
sense and the lack of it, and that the 
trouble is not simply a difference be- 
tween points of view. 

An important adjustment in a li- 
brary as in every other institution, is 
that of personnel to tasks. Every 
executive knows that a person who is 
very capable and useful in one posi- 
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tion may be quite worthless in 
another, and that the person him- 
self may be ignorant of this fact. 
Simon Newcomb, our most emi- 
nent mathematical astronomer, was 
proud of what he considered his at- 
tainments as an economist, and even 
wrote a book on the subject, which is 
not regarded as of any particular 
value. A desk assistant who is totally 
unfit to meet the public properly may 
be a competent cataloguer, but may be 
unable to see why she should be trans- 
ferred to that department. It is not 
too much to assert that a library where 
everything is going wrong may be 
made to run smoothly simply by ju- 
dicious transfers. To recognize these 
facts and to be able to apply this 
knowledge without exciting discontent 
and indignation requires tact and dis- 
cretion in a high degree. 


Indeed there are many persons in 
our library staffs who ought not to be 
there at all, but who might be success- 
ful in selling insurance or managing 
a ribbon counter in a store. To pre- 
vent the entrance of such persons into 
the profession is one of the highest 
and most valauahle tasks of our li- 
brary schools. The business of seeing 
that round pegs do not get into square 
holes is one of the tasks of all educa- 
tion and one that it yet performs im- 
perfectly. Its necessity is recognized 
by the so-called vocational work in our 
schools, but this is often carried out 
rather perfunctorily, as shown by the 
small colored urchin who called at one 
of our libraries for literature on How 
to Become a Bishop. 


Adjustment to climate has been 
much neglected in the construction of 
library buildings. The earliest public 
library buildings in the South were 
mostly designed by northern archi- 
tects who did not seem to realize that 
the summers in the Gulf States are not 
the same as those of New England. 
Many Southern libraries are accord- 
ingly very uncomfortable in summer 
for both the public and the library 
staff. The same thing has occurred 
with residences in some parts of the 
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country. In St. Louis the prevailing 
summer wind is from the south, and 
to be comfortable there in summer, as 
much of the house as possible should 
be open to this breeze. Yet the older 
types of fine residence, designed by 
architects unfamiliar with local cli- 
matic conditions, have no verandas so 
situated that the south breeze can be 
enjoyed there. 


Again, in a library the volume of 
work varies with the season. Circula- 
tion is largest about April 1st and least 
in the middle of the summer. Adjust- 
ment to these conditions means the 
arrangement of vacations, special 
work, etc., to suit them, bearing in 
mind that an assistant can not do as 
much work in hot as in cool weather. 
This last consideration affects also the 
size of the staff in southern libraries. 


Adjustment to library use, of a 
building constructed for other pur- 
poses is sometimes necessary. It is 
only rarely completely successful and 
should usually be avoided where pos- 
sible. It is best done where the build- 
ing is plain and devoid of partitions, 
as in many built originally for store 
purposes. Many of these have been 
successfully equipped as branch li- 
braries. The Cleveland Public Li- 
brary for many years occupied a loft 
building intended for business pur- 
poses, and the adjustment to it sug- 
gested to Mr. Brett certain features of 
the present noteworthy structure. The 
Los Angeles Public Library occupied 
for years one floor of a department 
store. These are instances of tem- 
porary occupancy. But in New Bed- 
ford, Mass. the public library was 
formerly the City Hall, a dignified 
stone structure admirably modified to 
suit its present purpose. In St. Louis, 
we have just opened a branch library 
whose building was erected and long 
occupied as a police station, and we 
are well satisfied with it. One of the 
most difficult buildings to turn into a 
library is a residence, yet there are 
many such. This transformation is 
least awkward in small places where 
small separate rooms with inadequate 
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supervision are unobjectionable. 


Finally, there is adjustment to sud- 
den and unusual conditions, to emerg- 
encies and disasters—floods, torna- 
does, earthquakes, epidemics. Hardly 
a library has not had to deal with 
something of this kind at some period 
in its career. The greatest emergency 
of all was the great war, requiring 
special adjustments that no one could 
have foreseen, affecting almost every 
phase of our work. We may be proud, 
I think, of the success with which 
these were carried out. Epidemics are 
fortunately infrequent; but disease is 
always with us, much of it in infecti- 
ous forms. It is especially desirable 
to assure the public that precautions 
are being taken to prevent the spread 
of infection through library books. 
Danger of this kind is extremely slight, 
if it exists at all. It is odd to see how 
fearful most persons are that disease 
will be brought to them in some way, 
when they are quite careless about 
going to it themselves. The move- 
ment of population is the chief source 
of contagion. Readers who are afraid 
of a library book will ride fearlessly 
in a street car, hang by the same strap 
that has been in contact with thou- 
sands of other hands, mostly unwash- 
ed, and never think of washing their 
own when they get home. 


However, adjustments to this fear 
are none the less necessary in libraries. 
Fortunately most towns have boards 
of health or their equivalent, and this 
is a matter that is emphatically their 
business. Their attention may be 
called to it and their orders or recom- 
mendations followed implicitly. Pub- 
lic announcement of this course is 
generally all the further action that is 
needed. 


These are only a few of the multi- 
tude of adjustments that must be 
made in libraries from year to year, 
almost from day to day. An adjust- 
able library managed by an adjustable 
librarian is what every town needs. 
Let us keep ourselves flexible and 
avoid hardening of the library arteries 
as long as we can. 
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Dr. R. E. Hieronymous, chairman 
of the Committee of Seven for Closer 
Co-operation of Existing Community 
Agencies, announced a contest for 
communities showing the best co-op- 
eration, for which the Rural Life En- 
cyclopedia is to be the prize. 

A very humorous play “A Busy 
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Hour in the Library” was presented 
by the staff of the Danville Public Li- 
brary assisted by students from the 
high school under the direction of 
Mrs. Glenn Randolph. 

The remainder of the evening was 
spent in dancing and visiting. 
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LENDING SECTION. 


Chairman: Cora Hendee, Librarian of Highland Park Library. 


The theme of this program was that in order to work with books we 
must know books. 


Circulation Work in Public Libraries: A Review. 
By MARTHA MORSE, Librarian, Hammond Library, Geneseo. 


Even a person quite new in the li- uated and possessed of a reputation 
brary field soon senses the tone of for outstanding or substantial circula- 
affectionate regard with which the tion activities. From these libraries 
name of Miss Jennie Flexner is in- information was collected in very 
variably spoken. There must then be great detail, concerning the one hun- 
very warm personal as well as pro- dred or more duties performed in the 
fessional interest in the appearance of circulation department. By this means 
her book, Circulation Work in Public a mass of progressive methods which 
Libraries. had not heretofore been collected was 

There are further reasons why assembled. These methods were tab- 
every librarian should take a personal ulated and prepared for the use of the 
interest and pride in this book; it is author by the members of the staff. 
a family affair, so to speak, inspired Fourth, during the spring and sum- 
by family need and supplied by united mer of 1926, the author worked at the 
family intelligence and effort. The Curriculum Study Headquarters and 
situation was this: library schools all wrote the first draft of the text, with 
over the country having to teach with- the continuous assistance of the staff. 
out textbooks, that is, without any Fifth, when the first draft was com- 
manuals of standard practice; the in- . pleted, mimeographed copies were dis- 
structors having to collect scattered tributed among the library schools to 
material wherever it might appear, as- be used as text-books in their classes 
semble it, and pass it on by word of for the purpose of securing first-hand 
mouth. criticisms and suggestions. Other 

The library schools appealed to the copies were reviewed and criticized by 
American Library Association and circulation librarians and chief li- 
plans were set on foot to bring forth brarians in many public libraries . . 
answers to the need. The services of Sixth, the author, once more estab- 
Dr. W. W. Charters of the University lished at the Curriculum Study Head- 
of Chicago, a specialist in the making quarters, organized the suggestions, 
of text-books, were obtained as direc- and in the light of these and her own 
tor of the project, and a series of text- experience in teaching the text, com- 
books, to be known as Library Curric- pletely and thoroughly revised the first 
ulum Studies, was planned. Having draft with the staff’s assistance. The 
decided that the first book should text was thus polished into final form 
cover the field of circulation work, and released for publication.” 


activity was begun in the most careful So there can be no doubt of the 
and systematic manner as outlined in thoroughly practical nature of the 
the director’s introduction : contents of the book. But the book is 


“First, a thorough analysis of the practical, and something more. In her 
duties and traits of circulation li- treatment of the material collected for 
brarians was made .... her, in her arrangement and presenta- 

Second, the literature on methods of tion of it, and in the pervading spirit 
performing the activities was can- of the whole, Miss Flexner has con- 
vassed .... sistently emphasized the warm and hu- 

Third, visits by the staff were made man elements of circulation work. 
to over fifty libraries conviently sit- Rules and regulations, systems of reg- 
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istration, and charging are considered 
in every detail but always as a means 
to serving people; and people them- 
selves are thought of not as “the pub- 
lic,” but as individuals with varying 
characteristics and desires that must 
be appreciated and responded to by 
the circulation assistant. Witness the 
following headings from the chapter 
on contact with the public: Approach, 
Estimate of Reader, Determining 
Reader’s Needs, whether they be im- 
ported by (a) Definite Requests, (b) 
Indefinite Requests, or (c) Created 
requests. 

The circulation assistant, again, is 
not to be considered a mere subor- 
dinate cog in the wheel, but a person 
with a personality that has a right to 
seek development and must not be 
thwarted by a never-changing round 
of routine. 

The practicability of the book is 
thus established on another count, in 
that the various procedures are orient- 
ed; their relations to one another and 
to the human beings whom they serve 
are kept in a perspective, determined 
by a consistent placing of emphasis on 
the human factor. 

In scope the book is broad and in- 
clusive. “Related duties and overlap- 
ping functions within the department 
and with other departments have been 
included where the accent could with 
justification be placed on circulation 
work.” So there are chapters on Ex- 
tension of Library Service, Special 
services to readers, and Literary aids 
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and publicity in addition to a complete 
discussion of the usual records and 
routines of the circulation desk. 

Chapter 13, on the Personality of 
the Circulation Librarian, was written 
by Dr. Charters, and sounds a rather 
new note in treatment of a familiar 
subject. Dr. Charters lists twenty- 
three traits desirable in a circulation 
librarian ; he then describes the meth- 
od of trait analysis by which the list 
was determined; and finally, to the 
possible relief of those circulation li- 
brarians who have read the list, he 
suggests concrete ways in which traits 
not present may be acquired. 

A chapter on The Assistant and his 
Reading suggests purposeful programs 
of reading by which an assistant may 
both keep in touch with professional 
literature and indulge personal tastes 
in reading. 

I hope that by now some idea has 
been conveyed as to the value of Miss 
Flexner’s book for other than Library 
School students. Aside from serving 
as a text, it is so arranged as to form 
a valuable reference book on matters 
pertaining to the best procedures in 
circulation work. Mention has been 
made of the completeness with which 
the field is covered; no less important 
is the detail with which each pro- 
cedure is treated; and there is a good 
index. 

In fine, the book can hardly fail to 
prove a very real contribution to its 
particular field, as well as a good omen 
of future Library Curriculum Studies. 


Subscription Books in Libraries. 
By ELLA HODGES, Field Visitor of the Library Extension Division, Illinois State Library. 


Upon first impulse a librarian is 
likely to say, “Never buy a subscrip- 
tion set.” The adverse feeling which 
has become associated with those pub- 
lications sold only by special agent or 
direct from the publisher is such that 
thunder falls upon the just and the 
unjust. When pushed to explain her 
attitude, she can give reasons built up 
from years of experience. 

Often the method of salesmanship 


has offended the librarian’s personal 
and moral sense. The agent of a sub- 
scription set has not patiently accepted 
that she feels security when books are 
published by a concern whose reputa- 
tion she already knows. He has un- 
wisely pitted mere force of words and 
manner against her intelligence and 
judgment. In some cases he has de- 
ceived her by calling that a new edition 
which only adds some new material to 
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the old set, which otherwise remains 
the same. To her this is not a new 
edition, but a reissue of the old one. 
A few salesmen give a false idea of 
their books by withholding a part of 
the truth. This is illustrated by the 
promoters of the Source book, who do 
not tell it has been published previ- 
ously under the titles Home and School 
Reference Work and American Refer- 
ence Library. Nor do the distributors 
of the National Cyclopedia for Home, 
School and Library say the publication 
first appeared as Aiton’s Cyclopedia, 
changed its name to Standard refer- 
ence work for the home and school 
library, and later added a volume 
called the Standard Educator, before 
it assumed the present name. To do 
so might arouse the librarian’s suspi- 
cion about that which changes its name 
so often. 

Deception lurks about the sale of 
the Book of Life because its agents 
claim it was prepared with no refer- 
ence to the Bible story, a former work 
by the same editors, yet the two are so 
similar that a librarian who has one 
set cannot afford to buy the other. 
Lack of tact and deception by omis- 
sion of a part of the truth are bad 
enough, but most inexcusable in this 
group of sales errors is the mistake to 
offer to give the librarian a set of 
books in exchange for her written 
opinion of it. Her years of experience 
in asking for and accepting charity 
have trained her to be keenly aware 
of a subtle counterfeit. Librarians 
generally agree that the ethics of their 
profession require that they never be- 
come involved in the commercial side 
of the book business. Of course, use 
of her opinion for advertising is the 
motive of the agent’s request. Pub- 
lishers of Winston’s Loose Leaf ency- 
clopedia do this kind of thing. Very 
similar is it to offer an original set free 
with the condition that the librarian 
agree to pay for a service which will 
continue the set and keep it up-to-date. 
Usually the price charged for this ex- 
tension service is more than both it 
and the original set are worth. 
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All of these practices are condemned 
by librarians and the better class of 
publishers of subscription books as 
well. Such cases have been brought 
before the Federal trade commission 
by the Subscription Book Publishers’ 
Association and resolutions adopted 
to discredit them. Nevertheless, exam- 
ples still persist, so the vigilance of 
the librarian is still needed. 

With the more flagrant objections 
in salesmanship disposed of, inde- 
pendent of trade relationships, the 
librarian still has a real problem in 
subscription sets. It depends upon her 
good judgment to select the best and 
most useful material with the most 
economical expenditure of her funds. 

Consider one type of subscription 
sets of which the librarian has a real 
need—those encyclopedic in nature. 
She must think of the subject matter. 
Is it well selected, is it accurate, is it 
full and complete, or scrappy, is it 
well balanced for the different sub- 
jects, can it be taken for authority, is 
it original material expressed in sim- 
ple English? Make up. Is the set 
printed in clear, legible type on a good 
quality of paper? Are the illustrations 
clear and do they truly illustrate? 
Is the binding plain, attractive and dur- 
able? Arrangement. Is it alphabeti- 
cal under practical, specific headings 
with cross references? 

Judged by these criteria, some sets 
on the market are quickly disqualified, 
others are not satisfactory in one or 
more ways. H. W. Ruoff edits a 
number of one volume encyclopedias 
—Century book of facts, Circle of 
knowledge and Standard dictionary of 
facts among them. When a librarian 
finds their information inaccurate in 
several instances, she is likely to 
question the authority in general. If 
the English is careless, she hesitates 
to associate young minds with it. Poor 
illustrations detract. If a person must 
look for a specific heading as a division 
of a general one, she is likely to miss 
the material entirely or consume more 
time than should be in finding it. 
These objections cannot be applied to 
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the Lincoln library of essential infor- 
mation. However, for the smaller 
library which must have a more com- 
prehensive encyclopedia such as the 
New International, it is unnecessary 
to buy one-volume books of this type. 


Librarians are more careful to apply 
their measuring sticks to purchases 
for children than they are to those for 
adults. The ideal children’s encyclo- 
pedia may be still in the offing. Choice 
among the Book of knowledge, the 
World book, Compton’s Pictured ency- 
clopedia, sometimes must be made. 
The later edition of the Book of 
knowledge is improved in paper and 
illustration. An index has been added. 
Still to find all the information the set 
contains on one topic, you must look 
several places, often in several vol- 
umes. The argument that such ar- 
rangement allows the child to gain 
knowledge in the natural way does 
not weigh heavily with the librarian 
whose use of the books is ready ref- 
erence. Both the World book and 
Compton’s Pictured encyclopedia have 
all entries made in one alphabet. Some 
will prefer the type, paper and illus- 
trations of the Compton set, some may 
not. In consulting either of the ency- 
clopedias the assistant may be sur- 
prised not to find what she is looking 
for. However, I think she is disap- 
pointed less often when she uses the 
World book. Both are surpassed in 
literary excellence by the New Champ- 
lin Cyclopedia for young folks, V. 1, 
Persons; V. 2, Places. The two-vol- 
ume set cannot take the place of a 
work which covers a broader field. 
Since the librarian must know before 
she consults the books whether she is 
looking for an unknown place or 
person, discussion may arise as to 
whether this is a hindrance to practi- 
cal use. She may find it still harder 
to teach the child he must make this 
decision before he knows which vol- 
ume to use. 

A second type of subscription books 
is the anthologies, or collections of 
literature. Their make-up is judged as 
that of encyclopedias. Good book 
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making is the same one time as an- 
other. The emphasis is upon the selec- 
tion, though arrangement and indexes 
are important. For adults few sets 
of this kind belong to the subscription 
group. For children, Journeys through 
bookland is perhaps one of the best 
compilations. The selections are gen- 
erally good and the books are attrac- 
tive. Nevertheless, librarians hesitate 
to recommend its purchase. The 
money which the set costs will buy 
almost all the selections bound sepa- 
rately in the less expensive editions. 
Comparing use of an expensive sub- 
scription set with the same material in 
individual volumes, the latter serve 
more children at the same time with 
less cost per book. These are sound 
objections for library use to any com- 
pilations, such as My bookhouse and 
Book trails, The selections them- 
selves may be good. If they are retold 
from the originals in language which 
talks down to the child their value is 
lost. Early reviewers received My 
bookhouse more favorably than later 
ones, in part because the paper and 
binding have not proved durable. 


Older and more tried sets in the 
same class, are The children’s hour 
and Young folk’s library. These li- 
brarians buy, yet it is my observation 
that one copy of them lasts the li- 
brarian an indefinite time. Lined up 
on the shelves the books sometimes 
look as if they might rust out before 
they wear out. Perhaps it is because 
the librarian uses them only when she 
cannot find her material any place else. 
All copies of the Man without a coun- 
try will be circulated before the one 
in the Children’s hour will be consult- 
ed, if she does think to look for it 
there at all, or she will utilize all her 
books on Grecian myths before she 
looks to see if the one she wishes is 
among the five given in the Children’s 
hour. Perhaps this is arguing for 
mental inertness of the librarian. 
More soundly, what child would not 
prefer to read Two years before the 
mast in an attractive well illustrated 
edition, than to read the excerpt en- 
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titled “A visit to the island of Juan 
Fernarden” in the Young Folk’s h- 
brary. We wish and will work to give 
him this joy of reading the entire book 

and stand against spoiling it for him 
with a sample. 

A third type are those devoted to a 
special topic. I shall confine myself 
to two examples for children. The 
book of life and the Master library 
are two graded arrangements of the 
Bible. Both are in accord with mod- 
ern scholarship. The King James 
version of the Bible is used without 
verse and chapter division. The illus- 
trations and maps are in general good. 
Both have special features helpful to 
parents and teachers. One reviewer 
says the Master library has a more 
traditional Sunday school viewpoint, 
while the Book of life is more liberal. 
Again, I find a difference between 
what is good in theory and practice. 
I have asked several people who have 
purchased the Book of life how useful 
they find it. Their answers have been 
disappointing. 

After years of developing her crit- 
ical powers so as not to be deceived 
and to purchase wisely, is it possible 
that the librarian will not recognize a 
subscription set which is the perfect 
one? The Book of rural life has re- 

quired six years of preparation by a 
painstaking staff of recognized spe- 
cialists in each field, who have sin- 
cerely aimed to accomplish a definite 
piece of work. Its arrangement is al- 

phabetical, its subjects are decentral- 
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ized, there are cross references—even 
a new kind, the expanded cross refer- 
ence. Its articles are written and 
signed by authorities, its style is sim- 
ple and clear, and the scope of its spe- 
cial field is broad. It has been re- 
viewed as “the best organized, most 
authoritatively written and most sat- 
isfactorily printed and bound work on 
rural life.” The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that it will help prolong the 
life of many a librarian. These prov- 
ing true, shall librarians hope for pub- 
lication of the perfect sets in all fields? 

In this informal paper, I have limit- 
ed my discussion to principles in- 
volved in purchase of subscription 
books for library use. My reason for 
mentioning specific titles has been to 
give concrete examples of how the 
books violate or approach our re- 
quirements. 

I have been helped in my prepara- 
tion by the descriptions and evalua- 
tions of subscription sets which the 
bulletins of the Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association give. The service 
this organization has been with the 
problem of subscription books has 
been so widely appreciated that it is 
desired to have assured the contin- 
uation of its good work. Towards 
this end the Committee on Subscrip- 
tion Books has recommended that the 
American Library Association, with 
the consent of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, take over the 
publication of the bulletins. 
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BOOKBINDING AND THE NEWER MATERIALS. 


By J. R. PATTERSON, Chief, Binderies’ Department, Chicago Public Library. 


“Have librarians been slaves to 
precedent and deaf to popular appeal 
that they should not ‘doll up’ their 
stocks of books? Nine out of ten pub- 
lic libraries look like mausoleums. 
There is no color, no sparkle, no zip 
about them. They need jazzing. 
They require a Child’s restaurant in- 
fluence.” 

This critique, from a lay writer in 
a New York newspaper, is exceeded 
in severity by a blast from the pro- 
fessional English Librarian and Book 
W orld: 


“Why, when a commercial or a sub- 
scription library looks nice and cheer- 
ful with the many bright, even bril- 
liant, books on the shelves, should the 
public library look like a mausoleum 
lined with caskets containing the ashes 
of dead thoughts of forgotten au- 
thors? 


It is all in the bindings.” 


These opinions express what many 
librarians have felt about conditions 
in public libraries, for years, but for 
various reasons to be related have, un- 
til recently, been unable to improve. 

The New York and the Chicago 
Public Libraries have been experi- 
menting for months in the endeavor 
to shed the time-tolerated dull covers 
of many of their books and blossom 
out in bright new bindings. It is ad- 
mitted to be an experiment to change 
from the traditional dull blacks, 
browns, reds, blues and greens to 
apple-green, turquoise blue, sun- 
kissed orange, royal purple, coral pink 
and cardinal red. It is an even greater 
radical change to try out the various 
two-tone hues of buckram recently 
evolved by the manufacturers, and the 
newly improved, hundred-shaded and 
washable fabrikoid, developed by the 
duPont Company. 

The material used for binding books 
through the ages has been leathers of 
various animals. This belief in tanned 
hides was expressed in the old shoe- 
maker’s motto: “There’s nothing like 


leather, when well put together.” 
Goatskin, calf, cowhide, pig and sheep 
have been used exclusively, both be- 
fore the invention of printing and ever 
since—up to the time of the World 
War. The demand for leather by the 
governments at war for all sorts of 
war purposes was so great that the 
market cost of leathers mounted from 
two to four times the pre-war prices. 

Libraries found that they could not 
pay such prices and they were con- 
fronted by the situation either to stop 
binding and re-binding or to search for 
a substitute for leather. The vogue 
for leather or part-leather goods had 
become so great that there were not 
enough animals in the world to supply 
the tremendous demand for hides. 
Then it was that the imitation leathers 
came into fashion, and they were not 
only cheaper but in most cases better, 
contrary to our usual experience with 
imitations. These imitation leathers 
have largely displaced leather from 
things ranging from a woman’s dainty 
purse to the tops of automobiles. 

Librarians found in buckram what 
had long been used sparingly. There 
are two kinds of buckram, linen 
buckram and buckram made of cot- 
ton. The latter was chiefly used be- 
cause the price was about on a par 
with the cheaper grades of leathers, 
when on the book,—in pre-war days; 
and so popular did it become that 
libraries came to bind—and do now 
bind—ninety per cent of their books 
in either Holliston Library Buckram, 
Interlaken Mills, or Bancroft Mills 
Buckram. Buckram is a kind of can- 
vas and has many qualities to recom- 
mend it. It is strong, takes all colors, 
can be gold-lettered easily, the colors 
are standardized so that matching vol- 
umes in sets is easy, and it looks well, 
particularly when it is new; also, it 
can be worked by the book-binder 
easily, and it is not expensive. 

But buckram has one or two weak- 
nesses. The colors do not last many 
years, and many of the greens, browns, 
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maroons and blues lose their distinc- 
tive shades and become rather dark 
and drab looking. Many colored 
leathers fade out in the same way. 
Then, too, the colors are not fast, for 
when bindings become soiled the clean- 
ing and washing takes out so much 
color that the books need rebinding or 
discarding. Shellacking of the backs 
and sometimes of the whole outside 
covers reduces this considerably, but 
the shellac thins and wears off and the 
liability to disfigurement and dirtiness 
is always present. 


For many years the Chicago Public 
Library bound all of its circulating 
books and half of its reference period- 
icals in black roan leather. The be- 
lief, held in common with most librar- 
ies, was that black does not show the 
marks of handling so much as light- 
colored materials. This fallacy was 
discovered some years before the war, 
and then dark colored leathers—green, 
red, brown, purple and maroon—were 
made the rule in binding both circulat- 
ing and reference books. 


In defense of the conservatism of 
librarians in the matter of revolution- 
ary changes in book-binding practices, 
a few things ought to be kept in mind. 

‘The expense of keeping the bindings 
of library books in good condition, 
whether it be in a library of a million 
books or one of five thousand, is a 
serious matter. The appropriation for 
book-binding in all libraries is the 
third largest item in the annual bud- 
get, being exceeded only by the 
amounts spent for salaries and books. 
The annual cost of binding in the 
branches of the New York Public Li- 
brary is about one hundred thousand 
dollars, while the Chicago Public Li- 
brary spends that much for the same 
purpose in its whole system. In the 
latter institution the annual replace- 
ment of 75,000 discards must be in- 
cluded in the up-keep of the stock. 

With all the home repairing of 
leaves and covers, and it must be con- 
fessed that much of the cover repair- 
ing done in some libraries is a disfig- 
urement to books exposed on the open 
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shelves,—there must be a constant and 
considerable quantity of book binding 
done if the book-racks are to present a 
decent appearance, not to speak of 
holding the leaves together. Any un- 
biased librarian going over his own 
book shelves—and he will notice con- 
ditions in other libraries more quickly 
—is sure to find many books that need 
re-binding, but because of their being 
called for so seldom, or the smallness 
of the binding fund, he decides that 
they must remain as they are, realiz- 
ing that they are losing all their at- 
tractiveness as well as their strength. 

The Librarian and Book World, an 
organ of British libraries, which de- 
votes more space to book-binding and 
its problems than do our American 
library periodicals, has these wise ob- 
servations to make, arising out of acute 
conditions attributable to a more lim- 
ited budget than is general in America. 


“With the great expansion of the 
library movement and the enormous 
increase of books to be bound and re- 
bound, book-binding has acquired a 
new significance and an increased im- 
portance in the internal economy of 
libraries.” One librarian may let his 
stock go a little longer, a little dirtier 
and a little more ragged; and, to be 
fair, he may be justified to some ex- 
tent if his borrowers are in the main, 
dirtier and more ragged than those of 
his neighbor’s library, or one branch 
may have a dirtier clientele than an- 
other. Dirt is comparative. But not 
the least important part of the work 
of the library is to improve the taste 
of the borrowers. Some people are 
not offended by dirty books, but cer- 
tainly they are not improved by them. 
For this reason we advocate a high 
standard of cleanliness and the pur- 
chase of good editions. 


Unless there are special reasons why 
a book should be kept in stock as long 
as possible—such as being out of 
print and difficult to procure,—we ad- 
vise free discarding. Ordinarily, of 
course, a book is bound once and for 
all. But there comes a stage in the 
life of every book, if it is kept in cir- 
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culation long enough, when paper and 
binding part company,—without any 
reflection on the binding. 

Librarians have little need now to 
grumble at the quality of library book- 
binding. The criticism should be 
lodged at the publishers, who print on 
inferior paper and in weak cloth 
bindings. 

There have been three important 
forward steps taken in the craftman- 
ship of public library bookbinding in 
the last dozen years, perhaps more 
than in all the preceding century. They 
are— 


1. Oversewing, especially machine 
oversewing. 

2. Substitution for leather. 

3. Bright colored bindings that are 
wear and dirt-proof, or partly so. 

Libraries over the country are being 
circularized by the makers of the new 
materials to try out the new bindings. 
Forty book-binders that buy their 
stock from Chicago dealers are using 
Fabrikoid and twice as many the two- 
tones. These manufacturers include 
the Holliston Mills, manufacturers of 
library buckram, very extensively 
used in public libraries, who offer, in 
addition to their old line of plain col- 
ors, a two-tone buckram in fairly light 
colors. Unless this material is shel- 
lacked, a drop of water will disfigure 
it. This company has also just placed 
on the market a buckram, which may 
be had in many shades, and that is pre- 
shellacked, that is, it goes from the 
factory already surfaced. 

The Interlaken Mills have produced 
a two-tone buckram in even brighter 
colors than their competitors, but this 
too must be protected by shellac or the 
surface coloring will spot. The basic 
material of all buckram is very strong 
and there has never been complaint of 
its wearing quality; the colors have 
been the weak point. 

The Du Ponts, Inc., makers of Fab- 
rikoid for more than a dozen years, 
have experimented extensively at their 
plant at Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, 
and have produced a binding material 
that makes a formidable bid for library 
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patronage. 

The following claims are made for 
Fabrikoid,—it is washable, contains 
no filler to fall out, will not chip or 
peel, can be gold-lettered, vermin will 
not attack it, and last and most im- 
portant at the present time, it comes in 
a hundred beautiful shades, is attrac- 
tive and will remain permanently 
beautiful. 


Mr. C. B. Roden, Librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library, started an in- 
vestigation in January, 1928, and has 
been experimenting in both the main 
library and the branches with both 
Holliston and Interlaken two-tones 
and the Fabrikoid bindings. His con- 
clusions, based on report from these 
divisions, led him to contract for the 
binding of about 50,000 volumes in 
Fabrikoid and Interlaken two-tone 
during the year. 


Final conclusions cannot be made at 
this time although the opinions thus 
far expressed have been rather favor- 
able. Of the brightening effect on the 
stacks, there of course can be no 
question. A thorough try-out will be 
made. Mr. Roden says that this mat- 
ter of the bright colored bindings is 
still in the experimental stage. 


Miss Rose G. Murray, supervisor of 
bindings in the branches of the New 
York Public Library, has made the 
most exhaustive and conclusive trials 
of Fabrikoid during the last year in 
several of the branches. The result 
has been that contracts for binding all 
the branches’ books in Fabrikoid for 
the current year at a scale of prices 
ranging from 64 cents per volume up- 
ward, according to size, have been 
closed. Miss Murray stated that her 
experiments proved, to her satisfac- 
tion, that books in the new types of 
binding were much more in demand 
than similar books in the old bindings. 
The diversity of coloring also added 
to the attractiveness of the book 
shelves and changed the whole atmos- 
phere of the book room. 


Bright colors have not been adopted 
before because they were deemed too 
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perishable to stand hard usage. This 
drawback has been overcome, how- 
ever, by the discovery of light-colored 
materials which do not show finger- 
prints, yet can be washed and are no 
more expensive than the old. Some 
of the new bindings compare favorably 
with the novel and attractive book- 
covers devised by publishers for spe- 
cial volumes. The new bindings in 
the New York Public Library are of 
many hues, some striped, some varie- 
gated and some in monotone with 
stamped designs. So popular were the 
bright colors, that when a group of 
old books, long unread by the public, 
were re-bound in purple, they were all 
taken out and have been in constant 
use. 

A few general conclusions reached 
by the writer in his nine months’ ex- 
perience with books bound in Fabri- 
koid and the two-toned buckrams 
follow : 

They are very little more expensive 
than the old plain colors. 

Branch librarians report that they 
are taken out almost as soon as they 
are returned to the stacks. 

One Fabrikoid binding that had cir- 
culated fifteen times was almost as 
fresh as when bound. 

Our children’s books are being 
bound in Fabrikoid, and everybody 
knows children like bright things; be- 
sides, they are washable. 

A frequenter of the New York 
58th Street Branch confessed that 
there was a pleasant change in the at- 
mosphere of the branch, but that he 
couldn’t tell what it was. Bright bind- 
ings! If jackets pasted on buckram 
bindings are alluring, and they are, and 
if the booksellers say “the jacket sells 
the book,” why not freshen up our 
library buildings? Woolworth’s and 
Kresge’s sell a multitude of beautiful 
and substantial things for ten cents 
that the old ten-cent store never knew. 
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Beauty of color and design, as well as 
price has built up these enormous 
chains. How many people in every 
public library community refuse to 
read or carry library books because of 
their institutional look, or because 
most of the books are in unattractive 
bindings? Is not the popularity of the 
private circulating library to be at- 
tributed in part to their average better 
appearance? 

The merchant brightens up his 
stock to increase his sales. Does the 
library? Books make an appeal from 
the physical side. The buckram mak- 
ers have, prior to the year 1928, been 
content to rest on their oars. Dupont 
powder has blown up their self-com- 
placency. Color is one of those in- 
numerable blessings that most of us 
take for granted. Yet if color was 
taken out of the world, how drab 
would be existence! 

Since the World War many things 
have been changed to lighter and 
brighter colors,—music, clothes, hats, 
furniture, crockery, houses and pub- 
lishers’ bindings. Beauty was first 
manifested in fashion goods and van- 
ity products, which owed their origin 
to French taste. The automobile is the 
outstanding example of beauty in de- 
sign and color so familiar to us. The 
unpainted barns of the farmers, seen 
from the train as you come into the 
city, furnish us with one reason why 
the autumn months prompted the poet 
to sing, “the melancholy days have 
come, the saddest of the year,” when 
in contrast this is the season when 
Nature is most lavish with her hues. 
She works with crimsons, scarlets, and 
mazaroons, with saffrons and golds, rus- 
sets and browns. The pumpkin, the 
shocked corn and wheat, flaming 
splendor of forest trees, shrubs and 
vines—all blaze with color. 

Shall we “jazz up” library bindings ? 


Jack of All Trades, and Master of One. 


By F. GRACE WALKER, Reference Librarian, State Library, Springfield. 


All of us know how true it is that 
alibrarian must be a Jack-of-all trades, 


for in the performance of our regular 
round of duties we find ourselves 
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serving in all capacities. To do a bit 
of janitorial work in some extra dust- 
ing; a bit of carpentry by concocting 
a bulletin board from an old frame 
and some Bristol board; to turn our 
minds to book-selection and make out 
the monthly book list after studious 
hours spent with aids in book selec- 
tion ; to turn our hands to stenography 
and type a special letter answering an 
inquiring applicant; to find references 
for the club woman on her paper, “Is 
woman fit to judge guilt?” ; to provide 
a picture book for a restless child and 
furnish him with his first lesson on 
quiet in a library; to figure on the pos- 
sibility of buying a new pamphlet fil- 
ing case, after having already pur- 
chased two stools for the loan desk; 
to hurry over to the nearby public 
school and give a talk to the upper 
grades on taking out library cards; to 
discuss with a member of the board 
the new fixtures for plumbing; to 
instruct the high school girl-page in 
book arrangement and the filing of 
books; and in between times to serve 
the impatiently waiting public in a 
dozen other ways—all this comes in 
in the day’s work! The multiplicity 
of demands on our resources keeps us 
rushing from place to place and from 
duty to duty, and we find it easy to 
recognize in ourselves a_ veritable 
Jack-of-all-trades; yes, even another 
Jack, a Jack-in-the-box, continually 
popping out on the least provocation! 


We honestly admire the librarian 
who is capable of so much, who can 
handle people as well as books, figures 
as well as reference work, book lists 
as well as plans for new fixtures, and 
we face with much astonishment the 
many things to which she turns her 
hand. We marvel at her ability, and 
remembering the words of Goldsmith, 
“ .. we gaze, and still the wonder 
grows that one small head could carry 
all she knows.” She may be a Jack- 
of-all-trades, but she shows that she is 
certainly master of her job as well, and 
for that we give her due credit. In 
amazement at last we ask in modern 
slang, “How did she get that way?” 
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The answer may not be hard to find 
if we investigate a bit. She is not so 
efficient by mere chance or luck; she 
has not gained her effectiveness by 
energy alone or by inspirational hunch, 
No, she has acquired the skill she has 
and has succeeded in her endeavors 
because she has studied carefully and 
intelligently her many problems. 


What has she done? Month by 
month she has read the library maga- 
zines, house organs and book lists ; and 
has considered with discrimination the 
advertisements contained therein with 
a view to purchase the books and 
thereafter digest such of the contents 
as will help her in her professional 
undertakings. And always she is sur- 
prised to discover that there are spe- 
cial books for her special problems, 
and that by a careful perusal of them 
she finds much help. Most of the 
books are published and sponsored by 
the librarian’s friend, the American 
Library Association, who has ap- 
pointed itself guide and guardian of 
enterprising librarians, and who pro- 
vides excellent information and help 
on library policies, procedure and 
methods. Our librarian chooses a few 
of the books, profits by their sugges- 
tions and feels herself fortified to meet 
perplexing questions. She values the 
assistance of the A. L. A. and its 
never-failing interest in supplying new 
and up-to-date material on library 
matters. She reminds herself of the 
egotistical little boy who, idolizing his 
father, one day very boastfully and 
vaingloriously flaunted his great 
knowledge to his friends. Said he: 
“T’m awful smart, and just know lots 
of things. Yes, sir; I guess me and 
my dad knows everything!”’ That was 
too much for the other boys, so one 
of them asked him a difficult question, 
“Aw, then tell us when Columbus dis- 
covered America?” The vain little boy 
hesitated and finally answered, “Well, 
—that’s one of the things Dad knows!” 
And when the librarian faces a ques- 
tion that stumps her she admits that 
the answer will surely be found in one 
of the books on the A. L. A. lists. 
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One of the most recent books pur- 
chased by our librarian is Public 
library administration by John Adams 
Lowe, published during the present 
year. As the price is only $2.00, she 
felt as if she could afford it and she 
needed an up-to-date book which dis- 
cussed strictly modern questions. She 
had been having difficulties with her 
finances, in the distribution of her 
budget and the correct method of 
entry for her various expenditures. 
She was delighted to find a good chap- 
ter on Finances, which gave examples 
of cash accounts, budget sheets, 
vouchers, pay rolls and financial state- 
ments. She was especially interested 
in these records because they were 
actual records as used by a library in 
her own state, the Lincoln Library at 
Springfield, and therefore seemed real 
and workable. A chapter on the pur- 
chase of books and supplies proved 
valuable, too, and gave her concise 
directions on the importing of books. 
She enjoyed the chapter on the 
Librarian as administrator, trying to 
visualize in herself this ideal librarian, 
with the duties of an executive, an 
administrator and a diplomat ; possess- 
ing the much advertised “perfect 
blend” of orderliness, sympathy, sci- 
entific management, cooperation, 
straight thinking and humor, a won- 
derful combination for one human 
being to possess! The Librarian and 
the trustees chapter made her smile a 
bit, for conditions are not always as 
ideal as a book can picture, though the 
fact that there is room for improve- 
ment furnishes an incentive to better 
existing circurnstances. She profited 
by the chapter on the Significance of 
statistics, which while issuing a warn- 
ing on the danger of over emphasizing 
statistics, especially in lines of work 
that can not be measured correctly in 
cold figures, yet stresses their value as 
an indication of the usefulness of a 
library’s service to its public; and 
thereupon decided to study her own 
data more intelligently to discover, if 
possible, where the library showed 
weakness and where it might improve 
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in its work for the community. Time 
and money were well spent on the 
book, she knew. 

As the matter of money held a fas- 
cination for the librarian and the 
stretching of her budget puzzled her 
often, she read carefully an older 
book, published in 1925 but full of 
sensible advice: Reasonable budgets 
for public libraries, by O. R. Howard 
Thomson. All the possible budget 
items were listed and accounted for, 
with amounts suggested for each 
item. She realized that it would be 
impossible to adhere closely to the 
given budgets, reasonable though they 
were, but they furnished her with 
concrete help on percentages to be 
allowed for the various needs of her 
library. 

The library was rapidly outgrowing 
its small quarters and becoming too 
crowded for efficient work, due partly, 
she hoped, to the zeal with which she 
tried to conduct the library’s business 
and to the interest manifested by her 
public in the library. To be prepared 
for the questions which she knew were 
forming in the minds of her board of 
trustees regarding a new library build- 
ing, as to cost, size and equipment, she 
foresightedly purchased Chalmers 
Hadley’s book on Library buildings: 
notes and plans, issued, however, in 
1924. It contained many plans: floor 
plans, including basement plans; the 
placing of furniture and general room 
arrangements ; suggestions for type of 
building and location ; for lighting and 
heating, capacity; treatment of win- 
dows and walls, plumbing, fixtures 
and shelving. She became so absorbed 
in the building of her Library Castle 
in Spain with its comfort, its lines of 
beauty and usefulness, and its ade- 
quacy that she secured the small 
pamphlet, Essentials in library plan- 
ning, which had originally appeared in 
The Architectural Forum. The as- 
signment of space in square feet for 
the reading rooms, the office, and the 
auditorium cleared her mind of indefi- 
niteness regarding this important 
matter. The illustrations were clear 
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cut, but the information was practical 
and usable for large libraries rather 
than for small ones. 

Though the librarian was keen about 
the new books as they came out 
from time to time, she did not forget 
some of the older books entirely, but 
referred to her old standby, The 
American public library, by Dr. A. E. 
Bostwick, published in its third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged in 1923. 
Was there anything pertaining to 
library affairs that was not touched 
upon or discussed in this book of 
almost 400 pages, she wondered? Not 
only the problems connected with the 
building of the library, the organiza- 
tion of branches and stations, but the 
inside work of book selection, book 
purchase, classification, cataloguing, 
binding and repair work was ade- 
quately treated. The contact with 
children, in the library and in the 
school, was presented; the duties and 
management of the staff; library pub- 
licity and its use was debated; and 
special phases of library activities, 
such as traveling libraries, business 
libraries, libraries for the blind, the 
music collection, and the library as a 
publisher were subjects brought up 
for study. The book gave a glimpse 
into the many enterprises and interests 
of even a small library and afforded 
intriguing suggestions for further 
branching out and greater develop- 
ment of the library’s possibilities. The 
librarian became imbued with more 
energy than ever and desired to put 
into practice some of the good plans 
for enlarging the field of service. Her 
greatest regret was that she was not 
Twins, so that she could do all her 
hands wanted to do. 

In all the magazines our librarian 
found glowing advertisements regard- 
ing the all-inclusive four-volume set, 
A survey of libraries in the United 
States, conducted by the American 
Library Association, with Dr. Bost- 
wick, librarian of the imposing library 
which overlooks the sunken gardens 
and surging fountain in St. Louis, as 
chairman of the Committee on Library 
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Survey. This ambitious work aroused 
the curiosity of the librarian and she 
wished to inspect the set, though she 
realized that she could not afford to 
purchase it. Her S. O. S. call went to 
her State library and in a few days 
she received the books, all blue and 
golden in the anniversary edition. She 
became absorbed in the volumes, read- 
ing each one diligently. Volume I was 
devoted to administrative work in 
public libraries and in college and 
university libraries. The chapter on 
the Staff gave her much food for 
thought, for it discussed civil service 
and graded service, as well as certifi- 
cation as it is carried out in the states 
requiring certificates. Appointments 
and Promotion, and The duties and 
qualifications of the staff read as in- 
terestingly as a progressive game with 
subdivisions of librarians, department 
heads, branch librarians, assistants and 
pages, and of the increasing amount 
of knowledge and experience required 
to progress from grade to grade. She 
sighed over some of the salaries listed 
and wondered if she would ever be 
among the favored at the top of the 
list! (For clothes do cost money ; and 
ever since she had heard some one ask 
one of her staff if the required library 
uniform in winter was a dark blue silk 
dress she had striven to achieve colors, 
subdued to be sure, but not the ever- 
present dark blue.) She skimmed over 
the College and university library ad- 
ministrative work to the Statistics of 
expenditures, studying with her love 
of juggling with figures the percent- 
ages used for salaries, books, periodi- 
cals and binding. Volume II treated 
in great detail work in the circulation 
and reference departments. Her club 
women had been asking for a dupli- 
cate pay collection and she looked that 
chapter over carefully. The handling 
of pictures and music in the library 
gave her some useful hints on arrang- 
ing her collections, and the care of 
the pamphlets proved enlightening. 
Though the Service to readers dealt 
with service in colleges and universi- 
ties she profited by the suggestions 
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given. The last part of the volume 
concerned State legislation for public 
libraries, and she realized after reading 
it over that there were many ways of 
establishing, maintaining and control- 
ling libraries in the U.S. Volume III 
presented the work in the Children’s 
department and this chapter she read 
diligently. Branches and _ extension 
work attracted her attention because 
of her own foster children in outlying 
districts. Community service and 
Work with special classes, such as the 
foreign born, interested her, too; 
though she slighted a bit the chapter 
on School libraries, as she intended 
examining the School library year book 
which she knew would have a wealth 
of material for her on the subject of 
school libraries. In the last of the 
four volumes she found information 
on technical work—Classification, cata- 
loging; the Inventory (how she 
dreaded to find so many of her books 
which did heroic service in the daily 
battle of life among the “missing” and 
with no hope of their return) ; Bind- 
ing and repair, with comments on the 
use of shellac and the marking of 
books; and a last chapter on Library 
buildings and equipment. With a sigh 
of satisfaction she prepared her vol- 
umes for their return journey to the 
State library and felt repaid for con- 
centration and time. 

The mention of music in the library 
had resulted in her ordering the 
pamphlet on The care and treatment 
of music in a library, by Ruth Wallace, 
and she derived much help from the 
detailed directions as to the classifica- 
tion, cataloging, subject headings, 
binding, and arrangement of all types 
of music. From the list of reference 
books in the back she selected two 
or three to strengthen her music 
collection. 

The School library year book ar- 
rived, paper covered, and full of help. 
In the first year book the outline of 
courses suitable for the instruction of 
children in elementary schools and in 
high schools on the use of books and 
libraries was a veritable Godsend, and 
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she straightway planned two new 
courses for the winter, realizing that 
the time spent on the boys and girls 
now would be saved a hundred times 
over if they learned to use the library 
and its tools, and so could help them- 
selves through all the years to come, 
even to the day when they should apply 
for their “adult education” at the 
hands of the enthusiastic library at- 
tendant. In the second year book the 
administration of school libraries was 
thoroughly treated — the organization 
of the library, the desired standards 
and curricula in school librarianship, 
library activities, and separate ac- 
counts of the work done in some of 
the best administered school libraries 
in the country. Many possibilities 
suggested themselves to the librarian 
and she promised herself to make them 
realities, for if others had been able to 
work these plans out, surely she could, 
too. Curiously she glanced through 
the Directory of school librarians in 
the back of the book and was surprised 
to find, listed among those of her own 
state, a college friend whom she had 
lost during the years. Was any state 
lacking in schooi librarians, she won- 
dered? Surely not! But Nevada was 
entered in the directory with not a 
name to grace it. 

Finding a reference to Dr. Bost- 
wick’s Administration of a_ public 
library in a third edition, revised in 
1928, the librarian hurriedly ordered 
a copy for her desk use. The bibliog- 
raphy gave her clues to additional 
material which she planned to read at 
her leisure. She liked the little pamph- 
let, one of the many sisters of the 
Manual of library economy series, 
most of which she cherished as con- 
taining concrete instructions on each 
of the important subjects discussed in 
the series. 

Our librarian had so filled her head 
with suggestions about libraries and 
how to run them, buildings and how 
to erect them, people and how to man- 
age them, books and how to use them, 
that she was “all fed up” for the time 
being with this fruitful information. 
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As we have watched her, so enthusi- 
astic and sanely earnest about her 
work, we have caught a glimpse of 
her driving motive power, and the 
secret of her success, and are content 
to leave her to rest her “overstuffed” 
brain, well knowing now how she “got 
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that way” and realizing that though 
her tasks are as many as Jack’s, yet 
her mastery of her job is sure. We 
recognize in her the ability for dyna- 
mic and creative librarianship, and 
with great satisfaction leave her to 
further develop her library and herself, 


How Much Should We Read? 


By PEARL I. FIELD, Librarian, Henry E. Legler Regional Branch, Chicago. 


Last February the Director of our 
Training Class, in a recruiting article 
in our Staff News, made the state- 
ment: “It may be said that the true 
rate of reading for the proper type 
of librarian is five books a week.” 
This statement was much discussed by 
members of the staff; in fact, it was 
very heatedly discussed. Some branch 
people said that it was an impossi- 
bility, when one had only four free 
evenings a week; some said that there 
was no mention of the types of litera- 
ture these five books were to be; 
others said that no mention was made 
of the time one should give to other 
cultural or social activities, such as 
lectures, study courses, concerts, thea- 
tre, clubs, church, or contacts with 
one’s friends. “Nor,” said others, “has 
anything been said about the outside 
responsibilities of the members of the 
staff, home duties, etc.” For some 
there might be the necessity for con- 


serving the eyesight. Those whose 
day time duties were particularly 
heavy should relax in the evening and 
seek a change of scene. Some read 
more slowly than others, was another 
argument, and there was danger in 
reading too much, for one lost the 
social contacts so valuable to the 
librarian, which was really begging 
the question, for the Director of the 
Training Class had foreseen this ob- 
jection and had specifically mentioned 
as an ideal, “the social, bookish type,” 
who could read her five and still keep 
her contacts, too. Several answers to 
this article appeared in subsequent 
issues of the Staff News. One said of 
the reader of five books a week: “If 


he wants to give up all other pleasures 
in life, be a useless member of his 
family, his church, and social group, 
do without the experiences that revive 
his body and soul, spend little time on 
his person when the Lord meant most 
librarians to spend much, then may he 
say at the close of each week, ‘Lo, I 
have read my five!’ ” One answer came 
in the form of a free verse poem and 
voiced a familiar note: 


“A Librarian’s Lament 
or 
Why not Libraries for Librarians? 


The director 

Of 

The training class 

Says that ~ 

The true rate of reading for a 
proper librarian 

Is five books 

A week. 

But .... 

If you don’t work in a branch 

Nor Book Selection Deposits, or 
Catalog 

And you never see 

The new books 

That are 

Talked about 

And you can’t have those listed 
in the Book Bulletin 

Anyway 

And if you can 

They’re out 

Or you resolve to read 

All the good old books 

And 

You look up all the numbers 

And then lose them, 

Or about a month later 

You find 

Time 

To go to the shelves 

And you find one—you wonder 

Why you wanted that 

So 
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You carry it around 

And the first thing 

You know 

There’s a huge fine due 
Should a poor librarian join a 
Womrath’s?” 


One writer grew facetious and cited 
her experiences in following this pro- 
gram, which almost resulted in the 
loss of her sweetheart, because of her 
neglect while she read her five. Her 
rude awakening came when she 
realized that “there was too much 
shine on the nose and not enough on 
the shoes.” But of course there were 
champions, too, although a five-book 
week seemed a heavy schedule. One 
enthusiast said: “Nothing, not even 
library work, can stop a reader.” 


All this controversy and discussion 
had the wholesome effect of making 
each member of the staff take stock of 
the proportion of his free time he 
spent in reading and the amount ac- 
complished. One very busy librarian, 
who has heavy home duties, set herself 
to counting minutes and trying out 
the five-book week program. She 
found that there were many minutes 
ordinarily wasted that she could util- 
ize. All this was good because it 
brought the question before each one, 
and I have no doubt that is why Miss 
Hendee has given me this subject to 
present today. Certainly all of us can 
make more time for our reading, and 
can speed up our reading ability. The 
old saying, “If there is a will, there 
is a way,” can apply here as well as 
any place. If our difficulty is that we 
read slowly, we can profit by the sci- 
entific rules laid down by Robert S. 
Lynd, who has written a leaflet pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf on this 
very subject, in which he says: “A 
slow reader can teach himself to read 
more rapidly, without loss in effective- 
ness of understanding of the content 
read or in the flavor of the author’s 
style.” He lists eight rules for busy 
people to increase their speed in 
reading : 

“1. Force yourself for a while to 
read more rapidly than feels comfort- 
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able. This is the most important rule 
of all. You will be bothered at first 
by not grasping the matter you are 
reading as well as is your wont. Dis- 
regard this and it will right itself with 
practice... . 


2. Make as few stops or eye ‘Fix- 
ations’ in each line as possible. In 
reading the eye moves not continu- 
ously, but by jerks and pauses. . . 
You do not read while your eye 
moves, but when it stops. Do not 
read by syllables, or even by words, 
but by groups of words and phrases, 
and sentences. . . . Do not fixate on the 
first word in a line, but somewhere 
inside the beginning of the line; like- 
wise make your last eye-pause in the 
line somewhere short of the end of 
the last word. 


3. Do not allow the eye to break 
its forward sweep by wandering back 
in regressive movements to pick up 
something you have missed. You will 
have to guard especially against this 
at the outset when you are forcing 
yourself to read more rapidly. . . . 


4. Establish a regular rhythm of 
eye-movements adapted to the length 
of line and subject matter of each 
book you read. Feel yourself swing 
into each line with this rhythm... . 


5. Do not pronounce the words as 
you read or even allow your lips to 
move silently, as this slows up 
reading. 

6. Test yourself by reading for 
fifteen minutes in some standard book 
like Bryce’s American Commonwealth 
and then count the number of lines 
read. Repeat this feat once a fort- 
right for two months and note your 
substantial progress. 

Discriminate among types of 
reading. Cultivate the knack of shift- 
ing gears according to the grade of 
the reading in your hand at the mo- 
ment. Unless you are an unusual 
person you can afford to speed up your 
reading of all types of subject matter. 
But learn to read your newspaper or a 
popular magazine or a detective novel 
more rapidly than you are able to read 
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a history or a scientific book. In read- 
ing solid non-fiction it is usually worth 
while to skim the book quickly first to 
get the general drift of its content, 
and then go back and read it somewhat 
more carefully. 

8. And, finally, have some flexi- 
bility and sense of humor about all 
this. Don’t go dancing off with the 
idea that nothing is worth rolling 
under one’s literary tongue, or that we 
counsel dashing through the “Ode on 
a Grecian Urn.” 

These rules should dispose of one 
difficulty in the program of reading 
more, the difficulty of reading slowly. 

There are people who are natural 
readers but who need to be urged 
continuously. They need to have their 
mental curiosity aroused about a book. 
One enthusiastic reader on a staff can 
work wonders by her mere enthusi- 
asms. People are interested in the 
books they hear talked about. They 
like to hear reviews. Dr. Koopman 
in his article in the Library Journal, 
October 1, 1928, called “Reading, the 
unsociable art,” speaks of the “ear- 
minded.” Our radio audiences are 
made up of these people, who will 
listen to a long speech, a story, or even 
a poem, over the radio, which they 
would never read. We have to recog- 
nize that we have some of these 
people on the staff, whose ear registers 
when the eye does not, and for them 
we have to appreciate the value of all 
oral book discussions and reviews. 
Interest must be stimulated by various 
means, and since our reading naturally 
falls into two kinds, “Library” and 
“Personal,” we have to plan accord- 
ingly. 

We have a duty in reading for our 
library work. Certainly we must know 
books, and quantities of books, to give 
any kind of service to our public. We 
can never know enough books. It is 
this quantity reading that calls for the 
Lynd’s rules on speedy reading. Our 
reading for library service is different 
from our personal since it has this 
element of duty. Aside from personal 
interest or advantage we may get from 
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reading a book, we always feel that 
we must judge it for its usefulness 
and place in our collection, and how 
much it may add to our own library 
equipment. In addition to our own 
reading, we have to depend upon the 
reading of quantities of reviews for a 
further knowledge of books and the 
book market; although, of course, the 
actual reading of the book is so much 
better and makes it our own. This vast 
field can not be covered with but one 
member of the staff a reader ; each one 
must read in quantity and share the 
results. Having certain members of 
the staff responsible for certain re- 
viewing is a splendid plan. The shar- 
ing of the pleasure and joy in a book 
adds doubly to the original delight, 
and the exchange of opinion and dis- 
cussion are certain to bring out the 
full worth and richness of a book from 
several viewpoints. Personally I have 
always wanted to apply a modified 
Cleveland alcove plan to the staff at 
Legler branch, but the constant shift- 
ing of the Chicago Public Library 
staff, due to the rapidity of growth 
has prevented the undertaking of this 
experiment, but I believe it is worth 
while, and if anyone here has tried 
such a plan I am certain that we should 
all like to hear about it. The plan is 
to have certain classes of books as- 
signed to certain members of the staff, 
those persons to be responsible for the 
reading of books in that class, for the 
addition of new copies, the substitu- 
tion of new editions, the replacing, 
and the withdrawal of useless mate- 
rial. Certainly by this means a good 
foundation could be laid for the evalu- 
ation of certain books in certain 
classes. The reader would become in 
a way a specialist. 

Now, will you pardon personal ex- 
periences which I thought might offer 
suggestions? Some of our staff meet- 
ings at Legler Branch are regular 
book meetings devoted to the review- 
ing of books in certain classes. Some 
of the meetings and methods are 
almost games, while others take on 
the form of real study work. In one 
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we draw a certain class number ~writ- 
ten upon a slip. We are to choose a 
book in that class to review at the staff 
meeting. The reviews are all oral, in- 
formal, and brief, but each member of 
the staff knows the book so much 
better for having heard it discussed or 
reviewed. The reference assistants re- 
port each time that certain books are 
used more frequently by them after 
one of these meetings. It’s like add- 
ing a new word to one’s vocabulary 
and then being amazed at the fre- 
quency of the encounters after it be- 
comes a living part of one’s knowl- 
edge. Where was it before? We 
have also undertaken an A. L. A. 
Reading with a purpose course, the 
one on Modern drama. The books in 
the course being reviewed at a study 
meeting. One year we read and dis- 
cussed the books from a selected list 
on the history of Book making. Occa- 
sionally children’s books are read by 
members of the staff at special review 
meetings. These are voluntary assign- 
ments. The meetings are announced, 
the lists posted, and the members of 
the staff join in the discussion or lead 
the discussion as they care to, and as 
they have read, At one time Graham’s 
Bookman’s manual was followed, the 
books in the various classes discussed, 
and the books mentioned passed 
around the group. We found this a 
useful book because of its selection 
and grouping of material. 


The results of a recent annual sur- 
vey of staff interests made at Legler 
Branch brought out the interesting 
fact that eighteen wrote down the 
theatre as their hobby and fourteen 
put down reading, which in a way 
bears out the theory of the “ear- 
minded.” At least it might offer a 
field for further research—the unsocial 
side of reading. In listing in this 
same survey the books which they had 
read recently, only three put down 
books which were not current. The 
younger members of the staff are apt 
to read only the more recent books, so 
that staff meetings can be made to fill 
out the background. Book talks by 
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heads of departments or outsiders are 
stimulating. 


It is all very well to urge the mem- 
bers of the staff to read more, but we 
have to consider the lament in the 
poem I just read, the difficulty of get- 
ting a book to read; that is, the one 
suited to the mood or desire. The 
mere presence of so much richness 
sometimes statiates. I know two 
librarians, who occupy important posi- 
tions in close contact with books, who 
belong one to the Book-a-month club, 
the other to the Literary Guild, not 
only because they get their books 
sooner, but because they enjoy having 
some one choose for them! This, too, 
offers an interesting sidelight in psy- 
chology. Extra copies of literary 
reviews and literary periodicals should 
be provided for those who de- 
sire to read them, and passed from 
one to another, or kept in an accessible 
place. Some libraries have rules about 
the use of the new books by members 
of the staff, some allow the new books 
to be taken out over night or over 
Sunday before they are ready for cir- 
culation, others buy an extra copy of 
the most important for staff use. In 
Chicago members of the staff are per- 
mitted the use of the rental books, 
which include new non-fiction as well 
as fiction, for three days free, after 
which time the fees are the same as 
for the public. Much of this reading 
has to be called Duty reading. In 
Chicago many members of the staff 
devote much of their personal time to 
the reviewing of new books as part 
of the book selection work. Having 
new books brought to the Reference 
desk before they circulate, too, is valu- 
able for the part it plays in informing 
the staff of the new books. 

. Now, when we come to personal 
reading, we drop the word “duty”; 
we do not even whisper it. Again we 
have the problem of the natural reader, 
who is always carrying a book around, 
who is never seen without one, and 
the reader who has a few choice 
favorites and grudgingly admits new 
books to the circle. Because we all 
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lead busy and full lives there is great 
reason for us, if we are ever going to 
enjoy even a small portion of the 
books waiting for us, to conserve and 
plan our leisure time for the fullest 
enjoyment of these treasures. Our 
personal reading is our own—here we 
have a right “to be honest to the im- 
pulses of our hearts.” Much can be 
accomplished by having a hobby or a 
plan, if you care to read that way. Let 
me emphasize again, do not make it a 
duty, but plan your reading as you plan 
your other pleasures and recreation. 
Reading one author or making an out- 
line is interesting. Again I introduce 
a personal experience. I have a very 
definite plan, now covering a period 
of years, which unfortunately is often 
interrupted for weeks at a time. I 
have been reading translations from 
the Russian, Russian history, Russian 
art, Russian music, biography, etc., as 
well as following a very definite plan 
to include history, old standards and 
some of the new non-fiction and fic- 
tion. I have had many pleasant hours 
and do not have to decide in a hurry 
which book I want to read, for I used 
to find myself most undecided when I 
had a few minutes at the end of the 
day in which to choose something to 
take home with me. It is to combat 
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this indecision that I find my outline 
most helpful. Various members of 
the staff to whom I have confided this 
plan have themselves adopted some 
method of covering a certain phase or 
subject. One member of the staff, 
whose work brings her into contact 
with a Polish community, is reading 
Polish history and translations from 
the Polish novels. She states that she 
is infinitely more interested in her 
people. Lists, too, offer their valu- 
able suggestion to us as they do to our 
public. The Pratt Institute Alcove 
list is splendid, as are other biblio- 
graphies on chosen subjects; but, of 
course, many other plans suggest 
themselves, whereby we could all read 
with some purpose and still find hap- 
piness in our reading. 

No matter what others may find 
helpful and enjoyable, after all we 
shall have to agree with Hugh Wal- 
pole in his essay on Reading, “for the 
only certain thing about reading is 
that it is personal first, personal sec- 
ond, and personal all the time, and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost and Dante’s 
Divina Comedia may be the twin dom- 
inating peaks of a glorious range, but 
they are nothing to you whatever if 
you happen to be looking the other 
way.” 


Fitting the Adult Book to the Adolescent. 


By W. H. SOLLE, Kroch’s International Bookstore, Chicago. 


As a bookseller keenly interested in 
the distribution of good books, and 
eager to get the right book to the right 
person I am probably as much con- 
cerned with the problems of your 
lending department as you are. My 
paper is a first person narrative be- 
cause the fitting of books to adoles- 
cent boys has been a hobby for nearly 
twenty years, and I have rarely com- 
pared notes with others who are doing 
the same thing. 

As a bookseller I know little of your 
primary, intermediate, and other for- 
mal classifications and my sweeping 
inclusion of the ages from twelve to 


twenty years as adolescence is based 
upon mental rather than physical de- 
velopment. The books on my list have 
been used repeatedly with youngsters 
of these ages but the bulk of them 
have naturally been given to an aver- 
age age of fifteen. In adding this bit 
to the program I am handicapped by 
an inability to systematize a method 
practised at odd moments in the 
Socratic manner of question and 
answer. , 

In relation to librarians my position 
is one of great hope. The church as 
a cultural factor in America seems to 
have ceased functioning, while the 
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public schools have utterly failed to 
link literature with life. This task de- 
volves upon the librarians and book- 
sellers. We complain in print and in 
council that the better books are not 
read and do not sell so well as the 
second raters. If we, as book distribu- 
tors, do not create a group of readers 
who will enjoy and demand the better 
books it is because we fail to train our 
potential readers at the only period in 
life when our influence can be effec- 
tive. As I see it “you should worry” 
about your adults and stress your ef- 
forts for the High School age. 

Personal experience is a worthy 
guide and if you will think back to 
your own days of growing vision and 
avidity for knowledge you will recall 
that you read more classics with en- 
joyment than at any time since. You 
will recall that no subject seemed too 
abstruse or too profound to attack, and 
in many instances you will recall that 
it was from those books that your am- 
bitions were forwarded or in all prob- 
ability formed. 


The adolescent can comprehend far 
more than he can express and so the 
first mad reaching out for knowledge 


is rarely met intelligently. What we 
forget as we grow older is that a dull 
and dreary book at thirty may be the 
wine of life at fifteen or sixteen. Think 
over the biographies you have read 
and you will find repeated proofs that 
great men had their most fruitful ideas 
and plans hazily formulated in the 
early teens, many of them did their 
clearest thinking at the time their let- 
ters reveal an immaturity that would 
deceive anyone as to their comprehen- 
sion. The latest biography to demon- 
strate this fact is “A Century of 
Fashion” by J. P. Worth. 

If you will question older people of 
sound literary taste as to the begin- 
nings of their interest in books a few 
of them will begin, “Well, I had a 
teacher—,” but many of them will be- 
gin, “We had a librarian in our 
town—.” In fiction the best illustra- 
tion of this is Floyd Dell’s “The Moon 
Calf.” That librarian knew her busi- 
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ness. She used the only method to 
compel a lad to read books he didn’t 
particularly care to read. 


The method of fitting the book to 
the adolescent is one thing in a book 
store and quite another thing in a 
Public Library ; but this is certain, the 
voice from on high never works, while 
the voice that suggests, that asks a 
favor, that insinuates a title wins out. 
The book must be given casually with 
a recommendation that links it to the 
type of story book that is being over 
done. My own theory is that adoles- 
cents should not read for entertain- 
ment only, but should read a story 
with a plus quality plus entertainment. 

On my list I have purposely omitted 
classics though I constantly use them. 
I have omitted the more obvious titles 
suited to the purpose, and I have 
sought to avoid the titles on lists that 
librarians have already issued. An 
analysis of the list reveals a few points 
common to ail books that serve to 
graduate a youngster from a diet of 
pap to a diet of literature. 


In nearly every one of the books on 
the list there is a strong element of 
adventure, particularly in the histories 
and travel books. In all of them (with 
the exception of the Red Ledger) the 
writing is in worthy English that flows 
easily and does not obstruct enjoyment 
with a vocabulary strikingly at vari- 
ance with books less well written. In 
all of them there is a strong human 
interest story or an application of 
philosophic ideas that fits in with the 
idealistic interpretation of life as youth 
sees it. There is not a book on the 
list that does not in some measure ex- 
pand the mind, broaden the sympath- 
ies, and increase the ramifications of 
life. There is not a book on the list 
that will not bear re-reading. It is a 
basic home or public library collection 
that will not be discarded and out- 
grown when maturity is reached. 

Each title has a different plus qual- 
ity that carries your youngster for- 
ward to the time when maturity will 
demand the worthy books. At first it 
will be up to you to fit the book to the 
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lad for any one of a hundred reasons. 
If the first two of three recommenda- 
tions are successful the rest is easy. 

If you want to wean a twelve year 
old from an excessive addiction to 
murder and mystery stories no better 
book than The city of the sacred well 
is on the market. If he reads that he 
will have had the thrill of going sev- 
enty feet under water in a well never 
before entered by a white man, and he 
will go under just after the skeletons 
of scores of people have been dredged 
out. He will have had the thrill of 
discovering the tomb of an ancient 
god, and has had, unknowingly, a fas- 
cinating introduction to art, archeol- 
ogy, and scientific method. If that 
book worked its logical successor is 
White waters and black. Here he ex- 
periences hardships that might have 
been avoided, he lives adventures that 
pale a mystery story, and he has had 
a plus quantity that includes anthro- 
pology, primitive religion, and the 
amazing bigness of geography as some- 
thing alive on this earth. 

I discovered the Mysterious strang- 
er as a book for twelve year olds by the 
disappearnce of my copy at home. 
When finally returned by the boy who 
had borrowed it without leave the 
edges were grimy, the covers spotted, 
and it had circulated among more than 
a dozen boys not one of whom was 
over fourteen years of age. 

One boy of thirteen gave up a too 
steady diet of war fiction after read- 
ing Sutter's gold and The man eaters 
of Tsavo. A girl was rescued from 
the swamps of Ethel M. Dell and Tem- 
ple Bailey by A prisoner in fairyland 
and The city of beautiful nonsense. 
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With the boys travel books are the 
best approach ; with the girls the poetic 
love story or poetry. 

The buccaneers of the Pacific has 
every attribute of a thrilling pirate 
story plus the only accurate history 
(so far as I can discover) of who and 
what and why the pirates were. 

In my files is the letter of a twelve 
year old girl who says she is no longer 
planning to become an artist but in- 
tends to study bacteriology after read- 
ing The microbe hunters. The Treas- 
ure of the Isle of Mist is a whimsical 
tale emphasizing the need of self-reli- 
ance and self-confidence; in Andrew 
Jackson the dominant note is loyalty; 
in The friendly Arctic initiative; in 
The book of Gloucester fisherman and 
in The years between courage ; while in 
The microbe hunters and The hunger 
fighters those two gem-like qualities, 
perseverance and thoroughness, are 
drummed in on every page. 

In a book store enthusiasm for read- 
ing, enthusiasm for particular books, 
enthusiasm that catches and holds the 
customer is the one and only quality 
that gives animation and effect to 
whatever knowledge the bookseller 
possesses. The same enthusiasm is 
part and parcel of the librarian’s work, 
and particularly so if the adolescent’s 
reading is to be made a means of 
stretching the horizon to reveal paths 
leading to happy hidden corners of the 
world. That enthusiasm is essential if 
the adolescent’s reading is to become 
an enlargement of experience when the 
thousand facets of life begin to sparkle 
with the allure of knowledge and 
achievement. 


Books Recommended to Young People 


(Ages 14 to 18, on an average, 
though going lower to age 12 and 
higher to age 20.) 


Travel. 
Willard, T. A., City of the Sacred 
Well—Century. 
MacCreagh, Gordon, White Waters 
and Black—Century. 


Riesonborg, Felix, Under Sail— 
Harcourt. 

Stuck, Hudson, Winter Circuit of 
Our Arctic Coast—Scribner. 

Stefansson, V., The Friendly Arctic 
—Macmillan. 

Patterson, Capt. J. H., Man Eaters 
of Tsavo—Macmillan. 

Lummis, C. F., Mesa, Canon and 
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Pueblo—Century. (With advice on 
this title to skip first chapter). 

Taylor, M. M., Black Heart of 
Papua—McBride. 

McGovern, Wm. M., Jungle Paths 
and Inca Ruins—Century. 

Seabrooke, W. B., Adventures in 
Arabia—Harcourt. 

Wright, Eugene, The Great Horn 
Spoon—Bobbs. 

Johnson, Martin, Safari—Putnam. 

Connolly, J. B., Book of Gloucester 
Fisherman—Day. 


Fiction. 
Anon, Patricia Brent, Spinster— 
Doubleday. 
Turner, 
Scribner. 

Morley, Christopher, Haunted Book- 
shop—Doubleday. 

Coster, Chas. de, Tyl Ulenspiegel— 
McBride. 

Blackwood, Algernon, Prisoner in 
Fairyland—Macmillan. 

Clemons, S. L., Mysterious Stranger 
—Harper. 

Davis, R. H., Bar Sinister—Scrib- 
ner. 

Cather, Willa, My Antonia—Hough- 
ton. 

Byrne, Donn, Messer Marco Polo— 
Century. 

De La Roche, Mazo, Explorers of 
the Dawn—Knopf. 

Collins, Wilkie, Moonstone—Har- 

3 

Merejkowski, Dmitri, Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci—Putnam. 

MacIntyre, J. T., Blowing Weather 
—Century. 

Tarn, W. W., Treasure of Island of 
Mist—Putnam. 

Boyd, James, Drums—Scribner. 

Morley, Christopher, Where the 
Blue Begins—Doubleday. 

Packard, F. L., Red Ledger—Dou- 
bleday. 

MacFall, Haldane, Three Students 
—Knopf. 

Thurston, E. Temple, City of Beau- 
tiful Nonsense—Appleton. 

Yates, Dornford, Blind Corner— 

Minton. 


J. H., Simple Souls— 
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Drake, H. B., Cursed Be the Treas- 
ure—Vanguard. 

VanDine, S. S., Great Detective 
Stories—Scribner. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, Chita—Harper. 

Feval & Lassez, The Years Between 
2 vols.—Longmans. 

Ryan, M. E., Flute of the Gods— 
Stokes. 


History. 

Cendrars, Blaise, Sutter’s Gold— 
Harper. 

Bennett, Estelline, Old Deadwood 
Days—Sears. 

Wycherley, George, Buccaneers of 
the Pacific—Bobbs. 

Sabatini, Rafael, Historical Nights 
Entertainment—Houghton. 

Lamb, Charles, Ghengis Khan— 
McBride. 


Poetry. 
Wilkinson, Marguerite, New Voices 
—Macmillan. 
Richards, Mrs. Waldo, Star Points 
—Houghton. 


Essays. 

Walpole, Hugh, Reading—Harper. 

Stanton, S. B., Fourth in the Fur- 
nace—Minton. 

Wilson, T. P. Cameron, Waste 
Paper Philosophy—Doran. (Out of 
print at the moment but worth watch- 
ing for.) 

Hornaday, Wm. T., Minds and 
Manners of Wild Animals—Scribner. 


Biography. 

Pupin, Michael, From Immigrant to 
Inventor—Scribner. 

Bok, Edward, Americanization of— 
Scribner. 

Conklin, George, Ways of the Cir- 
cus—Harper. 

Sandburg, Carl, Abraham Lincoln, 
2 vols.—Harcourt. 

De Kruif, Paul, Microbe Hunters— 
Harcourt. (Three ten year old read- 
ers on record.) 

De Kruiff, Paul, Hunger Fighters— 
Harcourt. 

Johnson, G. W., Andrew Jackson— 
Minton. 
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The Library and the Local Press. 


By J. H. HARRISON, Editor, Commercial-News, Danville. 


Mr. Harrison spoke of the sim- 
ilarity in the work of a newspaper 
and the work of a public library. 
Both appeal to the public and dispense 
information by means of the printed 
word. Both deal with the whole world 
but while the library deals with events 
of all times, the newspaper deals only 
with events of today. Both are sup- 
ported by the public, both have altru- 
istic and idealistic desires for expan- 
sion through service to their commun- 
ities and both stand for the best things 
in the life of the community. 


Expansion of library work shows in 
different ways. The newspaper can 
help the library more than the library 
can help the newspaper. There are 
two forms of advertising in newspap- 
ers—paid display and publicity in the 
reading columns. This last form is at 
the library’s disposal. Publicity is the 
most powerful force in the world and 
the library should make use of news- 
paper publicity as much as possible. 


There has been misunderstanding on 
the part of libraries as to what is 
necessary in articles for the news- 
papers. These are some of the points 
which Mr. Harrison suggested librar- 


Galsworthy. 


ians should keep in mind when prepar- 
ing articles for the press: 

Preparation of copy. Cultivate a 
nose for news and remember when 
writing it up what the public wants 
and iow it wants it. Copy must be as 
the public will take it best, presented 
so that people can easily read it with- 
out effort on their part. In preparing 
lists of books, the public are more in- 
terested in the title than the author of 
a book. Tell the whole story in the 
first paragraph. 

Try to find out what the newspapers 
want, how they want it and when they 
want it. Timeliness is an important 
factor in newspaper publicity. Study 
the newspaper in order to have a closer 
and more harmonious cooperation be- 
tween the library and the press. 


This session ended with four three- 
minute book reviews. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Southward reviewed John Gals- 
worthy’s Swan song; Elizabeth Bal- 
lard, Within the walls of Nanking by 
Alice Hobart Tisdale; Nella Beeson, 
Mary Todd Lincoln by Honore Willsie 
Morrow; and Mary Eileen Ahern, 
Meredith Nicholson’s Cavalier of 
Tennessee. 


Swan Song. 


By MRS. ELIZABETH M. SOUTHWARD, Librarian, Maywood Public Library. 


Perhaps the greatest literary 
achievement of the age has been the 
writing of six volumes of history of 
the Forsyte family: a history carried 
through three quarters of a century, 
with Victoria, Edward the seventh and 
George the fifth successively occupy- 
ing the English throne, a perfect pic- 
ture of English middle class life 
through all that period. Six long vol- 
umes, A Man of Property, To Let, In 
Chancery, (these three gathered to- 
gether into one volume called The 
Forsyte Saga, then The White Mon- 
key, The Silver Spoon and now the 
close of the series “Th. Swan Song.” 
One longs to read every one, if one 
reads any of them and yet so cleverly 
has the author told the story that each 


volume is in itself a complete and ab- 
sorbing tale. 

Soames Forsyte is the dominating 
character of all the books, Soames who 
has the misfortune to regard his wife, 
the beautiful Irene, as property. In 
his blind insensate way he loves her 
deeply and through it all his love never 
dies. Soames, who never did a dis- 
honest thing in his life, a stalwart, up- 
standing character, but not lovable, the 
member of the family to whom every 
one leans, Soames who loves his 
daughter Fleur with as perfect a love 
as it is possible for one human being 
to have for another, and who gladly 
gives his life for the one he loves, he 
it is that at the close of the book one 
thinks of and loves the most. It is 
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strange, too, how one dislikes, almost 
loathes him in the Man of Property, 
seeing him through the eyes of Irene. 
As the story progresses how one veers 
around completely, and how impatient 
one feels toward Irene for her contin- 
ued hardness toward him. 

The Swan Song is concerned with 
the story of Fleur and Jon Forsyte. 
She has deeply loved Jon but has been 
forced to part from him and has mar- 
ried Michael Mont. In this book they 
meet and the reader is certain that 
passion will break out anew, for Gals- 
worthy is a firm believer in destiny, 
especially in matters of the heart. 
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Fleur wavers at first, but love calls and 
modernity makes things easy. The in- 
evitable end comes in a most tragic 
way. Michael not knowing, but 
guessing, forgives Fleur as Soames 
could never forgive Irene. Thus the 
Georgian era is set off against the 
Victorian. The best thing in the book 
is the redemption of Fleur through the 
great love of her father, Soames. It 
is a fitting close to a marvellous tale. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s distinguished style 
has never been more happily employed 
than in recording this autumnal eve- 
ning of the last of the Forsytes. 


Morrow. Mary Todd Lincoln. 


By NELLA BEESON, Readers’ 


A deep-rooted sense of fair-play and 
justice, which I have inherited from 
some one of my ancestors has led me 
to speak to you about the book Mary 
Todd Lincoln, wife of Abraham Lin- 
coln, published by William Morrow & 
Company, price $2.50. 

Mrs. Morrow after eight years of 
research into letters and documents 
and diaries tells us that Mary Todd 
Lincoln has been the most lied about 
woman in history. Although hundreds 
of books have been written about her 
great husband, not one has been writ- 
ten about the great woman who stood 
so loyally and helpfully by his side. 
This book tells why the Herndon his- 
tory to which we owe the impression 
we have had of Mary Lincoln is false 
and unfair. 

In a most delightful style Mrs. 
Morrow shows us the background and 
home life of culture and refinement 
that was Mary Todd’s inheritance. We 
see the impetuous girl in the select 
French school where she was a pupil 
of high rank. Then we go with her, 
as one might follow a character in a 
story, to Springfield where she met the 
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young man Lincoln, whom after a 
turbulent courtship she was finally to 
marry. 

We read again the facts that many 
of us have forgotten, if we ever knew 
them, that Mrs. Lincoln saved her hus- 
band from going to Oregon as terri- 
torial governor, thereby saving him for 
us to be President and to be the great 
Emancipator. 

Mrs. Morrow explains in detail why 
Mrs. Lincoln was so ungraciously re- 
ceived in Washington society when 
she went there as “The First Lady of 
the Land.” She makes us realize as 
no one has done before the real help- 
mate and companion and devoted wife 
that Mrs. Lincoln was to our Abraham 
Lincoln in those dark days of the civil 
war. 

There has been no tribute in song, 
poem or marble erected to this wonder- 
ful wife of our wonderful President 
but Mrs. Morrow’s book will stand as 
an ever living memorial to Mary Todd 
Lincoln wherever the countless books 
about the life of her famous husband 
are to be found. 
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Hobart. Within the Walls of Nanking. 


By ELIZABETH BALLARD, Librarian, Belvidere Public Library. 


This is the book which tells of the 
thrilling experiences of Mrs. Hobart 
and her family and other Americans 
during the Nationalist troubles in 
China, in 1926 and 1927. Mrs. Hobart 
is the wife of Earle Hobart, a repre- 
sentative of a great American oil com- 
pany, who has lived in the interior of 
China for nineteen years, and she has 
therefore an insight into Chinese life 
and character which a tourist does not 
get. In this book she tells of the fear 
which has held all China in its grip— 
fear for their lives, for the honor of 
their women, fear of treachery, and 
dread of the disasters which famine, 
pestilence and war bring upon them; 
and she makes her picture so vivid 
that we can feel the chill of this 
terror which has filled the hearts of the 
four hundred million people of China. 

Most of Mrs. Hobart’s book con- 
cerns events in the historic city of 
Nanking—a city which seemed im- 


pregnable as the hills which guarded 
it, and to which her family retreated 
for safety, as the Nationalist army ad- 
vanced. The Company house,, which 
was built high above the city wall 


looked like a watch tower, and finally 
became the refuge of the “white for- 
eigners” as the tide of gray-clad 
soldiers reached the city, bringing 
murder and looting in their train. The 
house finally became the scene of bat- 
tle and siege, and the story of those 
last desperate hours before the Amer- 
ican ships came to the rescue, has more 
thrills than any book of fiction. 

Mrs. Hobart has the gift of making 
her readers see the things she de- 
scribes, and there are many little pic- 
tures that stand out after one has fin- 
ished reading the book. The faithful 
servant, Wang, is made very real to us, 
and in contrast, the young and con- 
ceited Mr. Lee, educated in Harvard 
and Oxford, but whose culture and 
education are but thin veneer over his 
hatred and contempt for the “white 
foreigner”. And the whole book is a 
picture of the working in and out, 
backward and forward, of what Mrs. 
Hobart calls the shuttle of war-weav- 
ing into the pattern of Chinese civili- 
zation, the threads which mean race- 
hatred and the breaking up of law and 
order. 
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Special Knowledge Requirements for Reference Librarians. 
By MARY L. HENDERSON, Cataloger, Rockford Public Library. 


In selecting knowledge requirements 
for the reference librarian, one more 
or less unconsciously evolves a “meas- 
uring stick” for that group of work- 
ers. Let us bear in mind, then, that 
we are interested in enumerating 
requisites that are essential to the 
efficient and industrious worker, and 
that our conception, as here formed, 
is for the librarian in a public library 
and not a special or reference library. 

Surely one of the most important 
phases of library service is the refer- 
ence work. It has been said that it is 
through the reference department that 
the real educational work of the 
library is done. Reference work is 
generally defined as the “help given 
to the inquirer engaged in research 
or study of any description.” It ranges 
from finding answers to the most 
trivial questions to the intricate com- 
mercial or technical questions. 

Reference librarians are the em- 
ployees assigned to the task of assist- 
ing readers in the prosecution of their 
studies, and are interpreters of the 
library to the public. The books are 
on the shelves, the machinery of 
library operation is ready (that is, the 
catalog, files, etc.) and the readers are 
ever-present with their needs. Some 
one is needed to explain, suggest, and 
direct so that the right article falls into 
the reader’s hands. 

What knowledge, then, must the 
capable reference worker possess in 
order that he may render this service? 

Let us first consider his educational 
equipment. The college librarian as 
well as the reference librarian in a 
public library should have a thorough 
grounding mainly in the fields of his- 
tory, literature, and social sciences. An 
extensive knowledge of the literatures 
of various countries is essential; in 
the field of historical sciences a corre- 


sponding comprehension of biography, 
travel, geography, histories of nations, 
and current events is basic; and in 
sociology an understanding of the 
principles of economics, government, 
and education is requisite. Technical, 
scientific information in the type of 
library here discussed is rarely neces- 
sary, but a general knowledge such as 
outlined above is indispensable. Such 
a basis enables the librarian to place 
the inquiries of the patrons in their 
proper fields and thus to proceed to 
locate material without fumbling. Let 
us take, for example, a request for 
material on the “university wits.” If 
by drawing on his knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature he can place the inquiry 
in the sixteenth century, he has at 
once established his point of departure. 

Since the librarian cannot be expert 
in many fields, he must know thor- 
oughly the tools in the reference de- 
partment and thus make available all 
material within his resources. The 
importance of knowing one’s tools 
cannot be over-estimated. By intelli- 
gent use of the more general aids, 
such as the dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
yearbooks, handbooks, indexes, biblio- 
graphies, documents, and clipping and 
pamphlet files, one may answer a great 
many reference questions. In order to 
accomplish this a clear conception of 
the scope or subject matter of the 
books is necessary and also a knowl- 
edge of the arrangement of the mate- 
rial; that is, whether it is alphabetic 
by topic with adequate cross refer- 
ences or dependent upon an index. 
Moreover, one should know how to 
extract information from the table of 
contents. Every book is more or less 
a law unto itself as to arrangement 
and only diligent study of these tools 
can enable one to know them thor- 
oughly. 
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A knowledge of the evaluation of 
reference books is a step toward effi- 
ciency. What is their standing as to 
scholarship and authority? Know 
something about the author or editor. 
Is the material up-to-date? What is 
the arrangement of the subject mat- 
ter? Note the introduction, index, 
and cross references. How long are 
the articles and in what style are they 
written? Are they text form or sta- 
tistics? Are they signed or not? 
What about the scope and general 
features of the material? Is there a 
full development of the subject or of 
only one phase? For example: In 
examining a dictionary of music, does 
it contain musical terms, lives of 
musicians, and outlines of operas, or 
only biographical sketches? Know 
the proportion or amount of material 
included. Also note minor points, such 
as pronunciation. 

In passing, let us mention the im- 
portance of periodicals in reference 
work. The librarian should know 
something about the foundation and 


history of the more prominent periodi- 


cals. Know something about the con- 
tributors. Are they famous writers, 
are they regular contributors? Is the 
subject matter general literature, or 
of a special line, or in the nature of a 
review? Are the articles popular or 
technical? Are there special depart- 
ments? Periodical literature is rich in 
contributions of articles by the best 
writers and the great statesmen. The 
latest interpretations of questions in 
literature, religion, politics and other 
lines of human progress are found in 
current periodicals. One also finds 
material that is invaluable in helping 
debaters, in answering questions on 
contemporary biography and criticism. 
One of the most used tools in the ref- 
erence department is the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature which 
indexes these articles. A new aid is 
now being published called “Contents” 
which is a monthly index to current 
magazines. It lists the material in 
the current issues ; that is, the October 
number indexes the articles found in 
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the October issues and is published at 
the beginning of the month. The in- 
formation is obtained from the pub- 
lishers of the magazines when they 
go to print. “Contents” has a subject 
classification as well as an alphabetical 
list of articles and is, therefore, a 
valuable aid. It indexes practically 
the same magazines as the “Readers’ 
Guide.” 

In addition to knowing the books 
in his department, the reference 
librarian will find it necessary to make 
use of the whole library collection. 
This he will be able to do through the 
catalog. In order to make intelligent 
use of the catalog, the reference 
worker should study the principles 
employed in the production of this 
tool so that he may make competent 
use of the subject and analytic cards 
and the careful cross references to 
related subjects. In a measure, the 
reference librarian is the interpreter 
of the catalog to the public. It is un- 
fair to the library which buys books 
and keeps abreast of the times to have 
the reference librarian use the old 
books with which he is familiar and 
not bring the inquirer into contact 
with the new books—all because the 
librarian does not know how to use 
the catalog and therefore will not use 
it. To be sure, the catalog is not 
always easy to operate. It demands 
some deftness in its use and cannot be 
handled successfully without some in- 
struction. The cataloger finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to describe books 
accurately and correctly, since any 
collection is composed of a complex 
array of books. Author entries vary 
because of the divergence of name 
forms, institutional and society publi- 
cations, official reports, etc. These 
must be treated with some degree of 
uniformity, but in spite of the cata- 
loger’s efforts they appear complex. 
Subject headings also seem unfaithful, 
but it must be remembered that they 
must fit in with those already assigned 
to books in the library and must be 
suitable for the general reader as well 
as the specialist. Nevertheless, it is 
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through this instrument, the catalog, 
that the reference librarian is guided 
to material in the books of the circu- 
lating collection and thus is able to 
supplement what he finds in his own 
department. 

When the librarian has exhausted 
the resources of the library he should 
remember that there are outside spe- 
cialists who can often give the assist- 
ance which he needs. These special- 
ists may be individuals or institutions. 
Frequently one finds specialists in 
various subjects on the library staff; 
for instance, one of our staff members 
is a specialist on birds. Other special- 
ists will be found in the city, on the 
educational staff, or in art, and other 
fields. The competent worker will 
make it his business to know how he 
may enlist the help of these aids. Also 
he should be acquainted with the sys- 
tem of inter-library loans, which is 
being advocated in the library world. 

In addition to knowing books, the 
reference librarian should have a 
hobby—a line of study peculiarly his 
own. Having a full knowledge of the 
literature of the topic developed is 
worth more than the mere knowledge 
acquired in it. A study of American 
history, for instance, or prints, or 
chemistry, or whatever one may 
choose, keeps one in touch with the 
men who are authorities on this sub- 
ject throughout the world, helps him 
to know what is going on in the field, 
and keeps him alert for any new de- 
velopments; this interest may even 
stimulate him to the point of contribut- 
ing his mite, and makes him vastly 
more competent in his library work. 
It gives him a knowledge of the tech- 
nique and methods of research and 
thereby he is able to meet on equal 
terms those who are thus engaged. 

In continuing our study of knowl- 
edge requirements for reference 
librarians let us not overlook the im- 
portance of knowing one’s community. 
The up-to-date librarian will study the 
community, its business, social, and 
other organizations, and keep in 
touch with local movements. An an- 
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alysis of community interests assists 
the librarian in his preparation of 
current information. He should know 
his city. He may prepare a directory 
of local clubs and organizations and 
their officers; or, he may find it help- 
ful to list the educational institutions 
which the city sponsors, namely, the 
continuation schools, the night schools 
for immigrants, extension courses 
offered by colleges or universities of 
the vicinity. Perhaps there will be 
calls for a list of the industries of the 
city. Many features of special interest 
should be incorporated in his file. As 
far as possible he should anticipate the 
needs of the public and develop sub- 
jects for future use, even before the 
demand arises. 

A knowledge of current events is 
also a fundamental in efficient refer- 
ence service. Questions on current 
topics are ever present, and by keeping 
up with the march of events the 
librarian can approach the patrons 
with confidence. He is acquainted 
with the subjects being discussed and 
has facts at hand on which he can base 
his search for material. 

Our discussion would not be com- 
plete without mentioning a knowledge 
of foreign languages. Of course it 
need not be thorough, but at least a 
bowing acquaintance is essential. The 
reference librarian is continually run- 
ning across foreign phrases during 
research and bibliographies often con- 
tain foreign titles. Occasionally in 
our own library we are asked to trans- 
late orders which have been received 
by commercial houses from foreign 
firms and written in foreign languages, 
mostly commercial Spanish. Fre- 
quently we have telephone calls asking 
for translations of foreign phrases. 

In measuring the degree of knowl- 
edge required for efficient reference 
workers we must not forget that it is 
to a great extent acquired during 
years of service. No librarian comes 
from library school fully equipped, 
but he has a basic training, and with 
this foundation he proceeds to add to 
his general store of knowledge. It is 
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through this growth that he is able to 
render valuable public service. Hav- 
ing become “master of the tools of re- 
search and the possessor of the keys to 
knowledge in many and varied fields,” 
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the truly earnest worker will experi- 
ence the thrill of satisfaction ip 
successful achievement and a sense of 
having contributed to intellectual 
progress. 


How Much Personal Assistance Should a Reference Librarian Give 
to Patrons? 


By FRANCES W. BAILEY, Reference Librarian, Aurora. 


A negro preacher once announced 
that his sermon would explain the un- 
explainable and unscrew the inscrut- 
able. You might well say that I have 
undertaken to answer the unanswer- 
able, but I would state at the outset 
that the question is one for discussion 
rather than for definite answer; that 
all I can expect to do is to outline 
some of the problems involved, sug- 
gest some principles which may be 
applied and hope that from your con- 
tributions to the discussion I may gain 
new light for my own work. 


We might first ask why have such 
a subject for discussion. I am sure 
that everyone of you can supply occa- 
sions when you have asked this ques- 
tion of yourself. You may think of 
some helpless—or dare I say lazy, pat- 
ron who was loath to turn the pages of 
the dictionary or encyclopedia for 
himself even tho the answer to his 
question would most likely be found 
in these books; or you may remember 
some timid patron who was perhaps 
asking his first reference question at 
the library—someone who had a real 
problem but was utterly unfamiliar 
with library resources; or the patron 
whose question could be answered only 
by considerable research—and you 
asked yourself this question. When 
Miss Fink and I considered Mr. Teal’s 
request that we suggest a topic for 
discussion in the reference section this 
one came to our minds because we had 
been considering it in connection with 
our own library policy. When it was 
offered to Mr. Teal he produced this 
wording of the’same question as sug- 
gested by the Chicago Public Library: 


“Just how far should the reference 


librarian go in his (or her) assistance 
to his (or her) patrons—should he 
merely give helpful hints and sugges- 
tions or actually look up the whole 
question from A to Z?” 

This seemed to indicate that the 
question was a pertinent one and that 
Aurora was not alone in asking for 
light. On looking for other discussion 
of the subject I found no complete 
article in our recent professional mag- 
azine but I did find that the point was 
included in the recent A. L. A. survey. 
I shall read some of the comments 
given there in connection with the 
points to be discussed. 


First let us list briefly some of the 
conditions which must qualify the 
“How much” of our question. I have 
listed six as follows: 


1. Size of the library staff. 


2. Organization of the work of the 
staff. 

3. Physical arrangement of the li- 
brary. 

4. Amount and kind of material 
available. 

5. Importance and difficulty of the 
question asked. 

6. Type of person asking the 
question. 

(1) Size of the library staff. 

It seems obvious at first thought that 
the librarian who constitutes the entire 
staff and who must therefore care for 
both circulation and reference prob- 
lems cannot be expected to give very 
much time to helping one patron. Does 
she therefore decide that she can do 
nothing more than point out the loca- 
tion of the catalog or the particular 
reference set which seems most likely 
to contain the desired information? 
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When circulation is busy she probably 
must make this decision but I am sure 
(because I was a patron in small li- 
braries before I was a librarian my- 
self) that many a librarian of this 
class finds time to turn the pages of 
the reference book herself, to search 
through several volumes of the Read- 
er’s Guide—does this partly because of 
her desire to serve and partly because 
the patrons wait for her to do so. She 
does have two advantages over the li- 
brarian in a larger library, all her ma- 
terial is near at hand on one floor if 
not in one room, and the very scarcity 
of material makes it possible for her 
to know what she does have. Has she 
any specific answer to the “How 
much”? The addition of one member 
to the staff no doubt makes possible 
additional personal assistance. 


(2) Organization of the work of 
the staff. 


The question of how large a staff 
should be before the reference work 
should be specialized is one of admin- 
istration and therefore not entirely 
relevant to our question, but the prac- 
tice followed in any particular library 
as to assisting patrons must be influ- 
enced by this matter. In any staff of 
four or more members there are prob- 
ably both trained and untrained work- 
ers. The professionally trained per- 
son should be better able to find out 
what the patron wants and know 
where to turn to secure that informa- 
tion. He ought to spend less time in 
useless searching but also ought to 
think of more places where search may 
be made. He may also have more of 
the research spirit and hence be 
tempted to spend more time than the 
question warrants. The better he 
knows the mechanics of his tools the 
better able he should be to explain 
such mechanics to the patron in order 
that he may help himself. The same 
things should apply to the librarian 
whose training has been in the school 
of experience as compared with the 
young untrained assistant. 

(3) Arrangement of the library. 

The A. L. A. survey mentions sev- 
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eral different schemes for the location 
of the reference room in relation to 
the circulation department and for the 
location of the catalog. The amount 
of personal assistance must be deter- 
mined somewhat by these physical lim- 
itations, by the distance between refer- 
ence material such as bound periodi- 
cals from the reference room and the 
accessibility of such material to the 
public. We can dismiss this phase of 
the question with the obvious comment 
that the library should be so arranged 
that we can render the greatest amount 
of service with the least amount of 
walking. 


(4) Amount and kind of material 
available. 

A research library such as the John 
Crerar or the Newberry no doubt ex- 
pects its patrons to want all there is 
available on a certain subject. Public 
libraries of the size of ours in Aurora 
can not expect to furnish expensive 
research facilities, but because of the 
scarcity of our resources we must 
sometimes do more searching. Since 
we do not have an entire book on 
Egyptian mythology we must hunt for 
pages and chapters. Should we say 
to the patron “You will probably find 
a chapter on that in this Egyptian his- 
tory”—to find that the patron is ap- 
parently ignorant of the existence of 
index and table of contents? Or should 
we go to the shelf, take down the his- 
tory and examine index and table of 
contents ourselves? Unbound pamph- 
lets, whether in boxes or in the vertical 
file, present another problem of assist- 
ance. A friend of mine recently con- 
sulted two large libraries on the same 
question—one which called for the use 
of pamphlet material. In one, a refer- 
ence assistant went to the catalog and 
searched carefully for the items bear- 
ing on the subject; in the other a large 
box of material was handed to her and 
she was left to make her own search— 
to find that none of the pamphlets in 
the box had any relation to the ques- 
tion at hand. Neither attendant was 
lacking in courtesy. The difference in 
treatment was probably occasioned by 
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the different methods of handling un- 
bound material. 


(5) Importance and difficulty of 
the question. 

While the foregoing items fix rather 
specific limits to the amount of assist- 
ance given, the last two call for the 
exercise of much discretion in appli- 
cation. How are we to decide as to 
the importance of the question asked? 
Importance is a relative matter and 
the patron may be using a measuring 
rod very different from that of the li- 
brarian. When he calls up by phone 
to ask us to identify an animal which 
has a pointed nose, small eyes, sharp 
ears, thick body, etc. he may feel that 
the matter is quite important since he 
is endeavoring to win a prize of sev- 
eral hundred dollars in a puzzle con- 
test. If he comes in person with such 
a request we can furnish him with 
books showing various animals but it 
does not seem fair to other patrons for 
a librarian to spend much time in turn- 
ing page by page in such a search. Our 
problem is to keep the patron’s good 
will—in cases where we consider the 
question unimportant with as little ex- 
penditure of time as possible. A desk 
assistant with puzzled countenance 
brings me a patron who has asked for 
something about “water witching.” I 
find a brief reference in one encyclo- 
pedia. If I let the matter rest there 
the patron will go away unsatisfied for 
it develops that he really wants some- 
thing about “witching for minerals” 
especially oil. “All superstition” my 
reason says but the word “divining 
rod” in the first article leads us to a 
discussion which states that a conven- 
tion of a German scientific society dis- 
cussed this question seriously in 1913. 
So my estimate of the importance of 
the question is wrong. The old gen- 
tleman is pleased and the reputation of 
the library still good in his eyes. I long 
to point out to him that none of the 
references offer proof for the efficacy 
of “witching” but I forbear and he re- 
tains his superstition. Was it my duty 
to push my personal assistance farther 
and seek to enlighten him? The patron 
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who has a speech to make at lodge or 
banquet furnishes another problem in 
answering “How much.” He wants a 
story or poem along a certain line. We 
can show him the books of quotations, 
selections, etc. Should we sit down 
and look page by page? Pittsburgh in 
the A. L. A. survey reports “Our gen- 
eral policy is to see that the reader 
finds the information he wants. If he 
can find it for himself, he does so; if 
not we find it fe~ him. Often both 
reader and assistant are searching at 
the same time. When it is necessary 
to go thru a book page by page we do 
not do it for the reader, but our policy 
as to the amount of help given is very 
liberal.” In Aurora we find that with 
a good many of our patrons we must 
do this page by page searching but it 
is our intention to reduce it to a 
minimum. 


(6) On the last point—the type of 
person to be served—Evansville has 
this answer. “We use judgment as to 
the rea” ’s ability to help himself. If 
he look: ap the material himself we 
follow the matter up to see that he 
secures all the available material he 
may want.” Los Angeles says, “Our 
policy depends first on the character 
of the request and the difficulty of find- 
ing the information, and secondly on 
the ability of the reader to help him- 
self. In all simple questions, con- 
cerned with the use of dictionaries or 
encyclopedias, the inquirer is referred 
to the books; otherwise, whenever it 
seems necessary we give very detailed 
help.” 

The ability of the reader to help 
himself—here is a point for real pro- 
fessional consideration. Shouldn’t we 
make this matter of helping a reader 
to help himself a goal to be striven for? 
My own views on the subject may be 
much influenced by my years as a high 
school teacher. One of the funda- 
mental objectives of modern educa- 
tional procedure is the development of 
independence, initiative and self ex- 
pression on the part of the individual. 
The really successful teacher learns 
where to draw that delicate line be- 
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tween the assistance which develops 
the pupil and that which weakens him. 
Have we any responsibility to consider 
this question in dealing with our pat- 
rons? We have all known mothers 
who say that it is much easier to do 
the cooking than to show their daugh- 
ters how. Should such a mother fur- 
nish the pattern for our library policy? 
The A. L. A. survey states that few 
libraries report that any definite effort 
is made to instruct adult readers in the 
use of the catalog or of reference 
books, “except when such instruction 
is requested, or when good opportuni- 
ties are offered for unobstrusively im- 
parting it.” Of course we must re- 
member that it is the most helpless sec- 
tion of the public with which we fre- 
quently deal. A large number of peo- 
ple do help themselves. We see them 
come into the reference room and de- 
vote hours of study without any assist- 
ance from a librarian. Sometimes they 
miss some information which they 
might have secured had they asked for 
help. In passing may I say that I am 
very curious to know how libraries 
that have open shelves as we do in 
Aurora keep any record of the use of 


the library by such patrons who work 
independently. It might be that if we 
did keep a record we should discover 
that the patrons who seem to need a 
large amount of assistance are in a 
minority. Moreover, when we consider 
how little attention to instruction in 
the use of books has been given in the 
schools until the last ten years we 
should not be surprised that so many 
people are helpless. I can recall no 
instruction that I received aside from 
a little dictionary drill until my Amer- 
ican History professor in my junior 
year in college gave us some sugges- 
tions in regard to the collection of ma- 
terial for our theses. In my senior 
year I had a one hour course in Eng- 
lish bibliography which opened up sev- 
eral new possibilities—but this course 
was intended for English majors and 
was taken by few others. Several of 
us remarked that it should have been 
given to us as freshmen. Most of the 
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normal schools and colleges are now 
giving library instruction with the re- 
sult that we find the younger teachers 
are more willing to look up a list of 
books in the catalog than the older 
ones are. The schools are realizing the 
need of teacher librarians, but Illinois 
has not gone as far as her neighbor to 
the north in making library instruction 
a definite part of the curriculum from 
the first grade through the senior high 
school. I would urge that we impress 
the need of such instruction upon the 
school authorities whenever opportun- 
ity offers. Our two high school librar- 
ians in Aurora are making every effort 
possible along this line in the limited 
time allowed them. Thus far their in- 
struction has been largely given in the 
junior and senior years so that the 
freshmen and sophomores still need 
quite a little attention when they come 
to the public library. When a high 
school pupil asks “Where can I find 
some personal information about 
Oliver Wendell Holmes,” I lead him 
to the catalog and explain the differ- 
ence between author and subject cards, 
the use of call numbers, etc. Most 
pupils are pleased with the discovery 
and I soon see them showing some 
friend how to find books or passing 
along the information that I have re- 
cently given as to the difference be- 
tween “Who’s who” and “Who’s who 
in America.” Junior high school pu- 
pils are particularly impressionable; 
therefore instruction given in those 
years will bear much fruit which will 
be visible in the attitude of patrons 
eight or ten years from now. I do not 
want to give any pupils the idea that 
they must ask for no help but even 
when I help them I try to insist that 
they do some searching for themselves. 


With adults who have never helped 
themselves the procedure must be dif- 
ferent. The club women have for 
years been accustomed to have mate- 
rial gathered for them. We not only 
make a list of periodical references but 
scan the individual articles to see 
whether they apply to the problem and 
make a reserve pile of periodicals and 
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books with slips to mark the articles 
and chapters. Women who want this 
type of service frequently let us know 
a few days ahead of time so that we 
may have better opportunity to pre- 
pare for them. Sometimes we even go 
farther and suggest an outline division 
of the subject for some dear old lady 
who is preparing a paper but “just 
doesn’t know where to begin.” 'When- 
ever it seems at all practicable to do 
so I try to explain how I am finding 
things; I hand my patron one volume 
of the Reader’s Guide while I search 
in another and name possible subjects 
under which she may look—for this 
seems to be the place where the aver- 
age patron is weakest, knowing what 
subject to look under either in catalog 
or index. I often hand a patron a 
book opened at the index or table of 
contents to prevent her turning the 
pages aimlessly and I explain the use 
of the catalog to her whenever I can 
get her to go to it. One must always 
use tact and discretion and an unfail- 
ing attitude of helpfulness even when 


the demands of the patron seem a bit 
unreasonable. 


College students form another 
group, differing from both the club 
women and the high school pupils. 
Our Aurora college group is small but 
quite varied in the type of their prep- 
aration for college. Few seem to have 
had any library instruction so that in 
many instances they are more helpless 
than our own high school seniors. The 
type of material they request is often 
of a fairly advanced nature and some- 
times difficult for our younger assist- 
ants to locate. My opinion that the 
ability to use books is of greater future 
value than the immediate information 
which is sought may not appeal very 
strongly to the boy who is motivated 
merely by the desire to complete the 
next day’s assignment. Hence we do 
give more personal assistance than 
theory might sanction but whenever 
time and circumstances permit I give 
a few hints as to self help. And it 
should be said to the credit of these 
students that I find them just as grate- 
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ful for a bit of library instruction as 
for the actual assistance in finding ma- 
terial. Those of you who are in col- 
lege libraries no doubt have some com- 
ments to offer concerning this group 
of patrons. The older group of stu- 
dents made up of teachers and others 
who are taking extension courses pre- 
sents a different problem. They are 
often very busy people whose time to 
spend at the library is very limited so 
we give all the assistance which is 
possible. 

Another group of patrons who have 
limited time to spend in search is made 
up of business men. A good many have 
not yet realized what opportunities 
the public library does offer, but their 
requests for service are growing. They 
often use the telephone and we en- 
deavor to give special attention to such 
telephone requests. Sometimes a man 
calls to give us the question and states 
that he will send his stenographer over 
later to obtain the information. This 
usually means that we do all of the 
searching. One editor of a house organ 
has sent us many problems along one 
line, that of finding some interesting 
information about pictures of door- 
ways from various parts of the world. 
I succeeded in giving one stenographer 
considerable training in looking for 
this architectural information and we 
had some very interesting experiences 
in working together in the search. But 
after she had learned what books to 
consult so that we could make better 
speed she ceased to come and a new 
stenographer appeared. In the major- 
ity of cases we gather the material for 
which the business man asks or we find 
the required data and read it over the 
phone if it is not too lengthy. 


Each of you can think of other types 
of patrons: the ones who want new 
ideas for parties, especially showers 
and Halloween parties, the author, both 
amateur and experienced. We have 
several of this latter group varying 
in demands from the one who discov- 
ers treasures in our library of which 
we were unaware to the old man who 
never remembers either author or title 
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of the book in which he read a certain 
fact. We want to serve them all to 
the best of our time, resources and 
ability. Let us share our experiences. 
What are your methods for making all 
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of the resources of the library avail- 
able to your patrons while at the same 
time you preserve their individual 
initiative? 







By EINAR MOSE, Reference Librarian, John Crerar Library. 


Some years ago a Chicago million- 
aire distributed a book among his 
friends entitled, What I know about 
the future of the cotton industries. It 
was nicely bound in blue cloth and 
had gilded top, but when you opened 
the book, anxious to know what this 
prominent man had to say about this 
interesting subject, you found only 
blank leaves without a single printed 
word. That was his way of answering 
the question. It is possible that most 
of you present here are thinking, 
“What does he know about the future 
of catalogs and collections?” expect- 
ing my knowledge about this subject 
to be similar to the millionaire’s about 
the cotton industry. Strictly speaking, 
I do not know the future development 
of catalogs and book collections, but I 
do have my opinions about it. How 
well-founded and acceptable my ideals 
are, is, of course, open to discussion 
and criticism. 

In the course of time I think we 
have found that with the thousands, I 
may say millions, of cards piling up 
constantly it is at the same time being 
increasingly difficult for the public to 


‘use our catalog. There are certain 


portions of the catalog that the read- 
ers can hardly use, since no useful 
information can be obtained there- 
from. 

Some years ago Dr. Andrews made 
the suggestion that we try, just in a 
tentative way, to divide up the catalog 
into two portions, a modern part and 
a part referring to the historical de- 
velopment of the subjects covered by 
our scope. It seems to me that Mr. 
Andrews with a real intuitive fore- 
sight indicated a way out of the 
difficulty of our steadily growing 


catalog and its corresponding impeded 
usefulness to the public. I have been 
wondering now and then whether it 
might be possible to divide the catalog 
used by the public, the public catalog, 
into a distinctly historical part, which 
of course should be available to the 
public—it should be in the reading 
room, but not in a conspicuous place; 
and a modern part. 


I want the audience to understand 
that I do not wish to be taken for a 
young radical that likes to be in oppo- 
sition to the older, conservative mem- 
bers of the profession. This is not a 
“revolt of youth,” but merely some 
suggestions I would like to make in a 
questionary form. Therefore, I would 
suggest, merely for an example, that 
the dividing line be the year 1870. I 
presume it all depends on one’s age, 
for personally I would like to draw the 
line at 1880, and those younger than 
I would probably say 1890. At least 
some of you might have a different 
idea where the line should be. And 
again, I do not advocate dividing the 
catalog—John Cotton Dana might do 
it and get away with it—but from my 
daily experience I do see one thing, 
that the readers ask first of all for 
modern material. “Haven’t you any- 
thing more recent than that?” is a 
very frequent question even in our 
library, where we try to be abreast of 
the rapid progress of science and 
technology. The time is past when 
we could get along by using an early 
edition of a book and palm it off on 
the public. People want recent and 


prompt information, especially in the 
subjects covered by us, science and 
technology. A generation or so ago, 
for instance, they could use Samuel 
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Parkes’ Catechism of Chemistry, which 
was published in 1807 and came out 
in many later editions. It made a 
pretty decent laboratory guide. Chem- 
istry had not progressed very far 
then, and people could use it to ad- 
vantage. In 1928 the book is without 
value, except from a historical point 
of view. Now we have a whole new 
atomic theory, we have a whole new 
law of dynamics, we have colloid 
chemistry. Consequently we have to 
use modern sources. Even so com- 
paratively new a work as Ullmann’s 
Enzyklopaedie der technischeb Chemie, 
published 1914-22, is getting anti- 
quated, and the readers ask for the 
new edition, now being published. 
First edition of Thorpe’s Dictionary 
of applied chemistry is never being 
used. Even the 1924 edition of Roy 
Cross’ Handbook of petroleum and 
natural gas is now out of date, since 
it doesn’t contain any information 
about the vapor face cracking process 
of oil, found in the 1928 edition. 
These are only a few examples. Tak- 
ing chemistry and technology, the lit- 
erature before 1870 is of historical 
value largely, if not wholly, and might 
be, for the benefit of the readers and 
the convenience of the reference staff, 
put a little behind; that is to say, the 
cards for these earlier works might be 
taken out of the “modern” part of the 
catalog and moved to the “historical” 
section. 

What is said about chemistry and 
chemical technology is true also of 
other pure and applied sciences where 
the importance of not only modern 
sources, but sources fresh from the 
printing presses is self-evident. For 
instance, the radio literature. A few 
years ago readers were satisfied with 
the excellent little book, The principles 
underlying radio communication, is- 
sued in a second edition 1922 by the 
Signal Corps of U. S. Army, but now 
it meets only with a shrug of the 
shoulders, meaning too old. Or do 
you think people are satisfied with the 
article on Phototelegraphy contained 
in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
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sonian Institution for 1908? Abso- 
lutely not. In aerodynamics the liter. 
ature of even a few years ago is 
almost obsolete. The automobile lit- 
erature of a few years ago is abso- 
lutely worthless, and for the ordinary 
library is not even worth keeping. For 
actual information about conditions in 
Russia the literature of a few years 
ago is also useless, and so on. Let 
these examples suffice to show the im- 
portance of up-to-date sources. There 
is a general demand for the latest 
fashion in clothes, the latest model of 
an automobile, the latest edition of a 
newspaper, and also for the latest edi- 
tion of a book and the latest material 
published on a certain subject. You 
have your library building, in most 
cases built with the growth of the 
library in mind, and each community 
is using good and ample space for the 
shelving of its material, and it is ac- 
cumulating all the time, hoping that 
what it has is of permanent interest; 
but as a matter of fact, books, except 
original sources and great products of 
genius, are no more permanent than 
food is. Many books are consumed, 
and that is the end of them. There is 
a very large amount of dead material 
in our catalogs. Such books might be 
retired from their prominent position 
without any damage to the ordinary 
service. 

Many are the obligations laid upon 
librarians. The principal one is ser- 
vice—the holy word of the library 
profession. Another one is to make 
the library grow, as expressed in so 
and so many thousand new volumes 
added to the collection every year. For 
instance, if we have one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand volumes one 
year, we must have one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand the next year in 
order to be considered efficient libra- 
rians. But, all things considered, it 
might be doubtful if statistics are the 
real true expression of the efficiency 
of a library. It might be a question 
whether the library that might use the 
coveted expression “the world’s larg- 
est” in connection with its collections, 
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circulation or number of patrons, at 
the same time would be able to give 
the best and most efficient service. 
Anyway, the outgrowth of these obli- 
gations is an eagerness for collecting 
that might be rather indiscriminate at 
times, and which makes our catalogs 
grow so rapidly that the size of them 
will be—if it isn’t already—a problem 
te be reckoned with. And meanwhile 
the collections might be entirely 
lacking in some important part of the 
classical literature on a certain sub- 
ject. Very often foreign sources are 
the fundamental ones, but are missing, 
whether due to lack of sufficient 
knowledge of foreign languages or to 
indifference to non-English publica- 
tions. But any larger college library 
could hardly afford to miss, for in- 
stance, Hermann Paul’s Grundriss der 
Germanischen Philologie, Otto Jesper- 
sen’s big English Grammar or Nyrop’s 
Grammaire historique de la langue 
francaise. What would we do in the 
Crerar Library without Beilstein’s 


Handbuch der Organischen Chemie, 


Gmelin-Kraut’s Handbuch der Anor- 
ganischen Chemie or Konig’s Chemie 
der menschlichen Nahrung s-und 
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Genussmittel? A complete set of the 
Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London and of 
Comptes-rendus hebdomadaires de 
l’Academie des sciences are classics 
in every larger scientific library. How- 
ever, I believe in giving American 
readers American sources, and fortu- 
nately we have nowadays excellent 
American books covering fields where 
we formerly had to rely on British 
and other foreign sources. But our 
very own classical material is some- 
times lacking in our collections. The 
requests for inter-library loans bear 
witness to this fact. 

I, myself, am standing with both 
feet in the fold where collecting and 
preserving books goes on. I am more 
tempted to keep material, the value of 
which is doubtful, than to throw it 
away, but I believe I am right in em- 
phasizing that there are parts of our 
catalogs relatively of less importance 
in serving the public and that most 
libraries have acquired some material 
that seldom or never is called for. A 
remedy is needed. 

What do you think? 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 
William L. Bailey, Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University, 


gave the following address. 


The Library via the Community. 
By PROF. WILLIAM L. BAILEY, Northwestern University. 


The library will not have the sup- 
port, the place, it deserves in the 
community until it is recognized that 
man is a book-using animal. The 
library as an institution marks an 
epoch in human evolution. The liter- 
ate age is, at least, dawning and pari 
passu the library is coming into its 
own. It may be that some time the 
Man and the Book will be the most 
fitting and significant symbol of the 
block of time in which our times are 
set. At any rate there is a possible 
validity in advancing some _ such 


broad, general, and theoretical consid- 
eration at the very beginning of a 
claim for a larger recognition of the 
library in the community of today. 


It would ill become one who is not a 
librarian to speak to librarians from 
any other angle than that suggested 
by the topic. As a student and analyst 
of communities, a like suggestion and 
challenge would be made to every 
other major institution or agency of a 
community, to regard themselves from 
the point of view of the whole; to see 
themselves via the community. What 
may be called “internalism” is a fault 
not of the library alone, but of many, 
if not all, institutions and agencies of 
the community. If the church should 
judge itself via the community it 
would, for example, discover that 
generally scarce half the people could 
be seated ; that its membership is from 
a (possible) half to a (more likely) 
quarter of the population; that its 
growth, if growing, rarely keeps pace 
with that of the community; that the 
measure of its strength—in finance, 
membership, etc.,—in the community 
is no guarantee that the community 
will rate high in general living condi- 
tions. In other words, the church 
looks quite different “from the outside 


looking in” than it does “from the in- 
side.” The traditionally favorable “in- 
side view” is often lacking in per- 
spective. 

This stricture may apply with even 
greater force to the library than as 
just suggested to the church, for the 
church has a large and long tradition 
of being “in the world” and has as 
such had its measure taken. The 
library has no such tradition of posi- 
tive and aggressive activity in the 
world about it; its tradition might be 
said to be negative. 

The readiest way to a much greater 
break with the tradition than even the 
last generation has seen the modern 
library make, will be an analysis of it 
via the community. 

Communities — and the reference 
here is primarily to urban communi- 
ties—are complex organisms. The 
library is a part of such an organism. 
Any survey or analysis of a com- 
munity must recognize and appraise 
literally hundreds of items, parts, or- 
gans, functions, institutions, agencies, 
or whatever one may choose to call 
the distinguishable but not separable 
parts of the manifold which we call a 
community. In practice, at least, three 
hundred parts must be noted. These 
may be regarded as associated or con- 
nected in a dozen or so main aspects 
of a community’s life, as the economic, 
the health, the educational, the recrea- 
tional, the religious, and so on, phases. 
Community analysts today are accus- 
tomed to regard the library, in all the 
aspects of its activity, as one of these 
dozen co-ordinate phases. And on 
analysis, according to what may be 
regarded as a standard survey outline, 
the library must be regarded from at 
least forty angles (aspects of its or- 
ganization and functioning). The 
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library via the community — treating 
the matter thus discreetly —is not a 
simple matter. 

At first sight, one might well be 
deceived as to the relative place of the 
library in the community, 

It does not bulk large. Structurally 
it will not compare with the schools 
or the churches, and obviously not 
with the places of business. Its financ- 
ing represents an altogether insignifi- 
cant amount. Generally, the statement 
that the library rates as one of the 
dozen major aspects of the life of the 
average community is likely to be a 
surprise. Without falling into the 
ready vice of organic analogies, it 
might here be said that the library in 
the community has a sort of “glandu- 
lar” significance. Analysis compels 


cne to recognize its vital significance, 
its effects on the community, according 
as its organization and functioning is 
of this or that calibre, and thus to 
understand why it is as vital as it 
seems to be, and also how it may be 
of even larger effect. 


Doubtless not one in six of our 
towns and cities (of say, 1,000 people 
up) have a library. The library has 
by no means won through to the rec- 
ognition as a community essential 
which the school and church have 
attained. But it cannot be long now 
before it is recognized that it is a 
standard vital organ, and that the 
community which is lacking in this 
part is really “defective.” This sort 
of judgment should of course wait 
upon facts. The library must be 
proven to be vital. It is a prime pur- 
pose of this discussion to suggest such 
an approach as will do this. It is to 
be hoped that this viewpoint and ap- 
proach to the library may not prove 
too “new” and that it may be helpful 
not only theoretically, but also in ad- 
vancing claims to larger support and 
broader activity in communities. 

The public library is here alone in 
question. Special variations of sup- 
port and activity about this as a norm 
are highly significant but of much less 
importance. Private libraries may be 
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regarded as negligible. The books of 
the average home may be regarded as 
about the most ill-suited item of equip- 
ment it possesses. A few, a very few, 
homes have many; the great majority 
have none. A nation wide survey of 
representative churches in larger cities 
a few years ago found those with any 
claims to having a library in an insig- 
nificant per cent of cases. The in- 
stances where churches work in any 
definite fashion with the library are 
very rare, despite the obvious possibili- 
ties of the relation for the special work 
of the churches. Standard surveys of 
the church include the item of reli- 
gious literature among the most im- 
portant of minor phases of church 
work, but the library in the churches 
has not yet gotten into schedules for 
analyzing the library, as has the item 
of library work in the schools. 

So much is here stated for the pur- 
pose of suggesting that the library 
world is—to the student of communi- 
ties, at least—largely an unexplored 
one. Internally, professionally, the 
library may know and understand it- 
self, but its relations in the community 
are largely unknown country. The 
analyst of communities — and of the 
library as a vital part of such —is 
constantly up against the paucity of 
information on the external relations 
of the library. 

There is little effective comparative 
material for rating libraries. The def- 
inite data of statistical sort for many 
libraries is very limited. It is more 
limited for librariés than for any other 
of the above mentioned co-ordinate 
agencies of a community. 

One hesitates, after any considera- 
tion, whether to call the library a 
recreational, an educational, or a spir- 
itual institution or agency, so little of 
the function of the book and other 
library materials are known. All we 
know is that the library apparently 
does something to the community, 
otherwise it would not have the high 
correlation with the rating of a com- 
munity that it does; but what it does, 
and how, and the like, we have no 
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means of knowing. Certain it is that 
the library will not gain the support it 
deserves in view of the above fact, 
until it can show why it is really so 
vital as it is to effective and high 
grade community life. 

Perhaps the readiest way to make 
this fact, that the library is one of a 
dozen coordinate phases of a com- 
munity’s life, seem more plausible, 
even to library people, will be to state 
that analysts of communities show 
that the schools are far and away the 
most vital aspect of any community. 
They are fully four-fold as vital as 
any other. And while the library does 
not compare with this, it is for the 
same essential reasons that despite 
superficial appearances the library 
ranks equal to the churches, or to rec- 
reational and amusement agencies of 
the community in vital significance. 
As is the school so is the community, 
and in a lesser, but in an altogether 
surprising degree, as is the library, so 
is the community. 

It is the contention here that it is by 
its effects on the community that the 
library may be most properly judged. 
It does not exist for itself but for the 
community. How shall this be done? 

First of all, communities differ re- 
markably, not only in general and total 
life, but also in the varied aspects of 
that life. This is no truism if it is 
followed up by a technique of know- 
ing just how far they differ and where 
and why. It may be said right here, 
however, that one city may be shown 
to be fully twice as good a community 
as another, and that is certainly a 
sufficient difference to be highly sig- 
nificant of something. “Good” as ap- 
plied to a community amounts, gener- 
ally speaking, to what might be termed 
“General Living Conditions.” It will 
be generally admitted that the use of 
the word “general” is essential, if we 
are talking about communities. Per- 
haps “model” would be a better term, 
for it is on that basis that the appraisal 
is made, and not on a “general” in the 
sense of “universal.” No such expec- 
tation for our communities, so-called, 
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as yet could be reasonably entertained, 
It will be generally admitted, too, that 
the purpose of community life is sat- 
isfactory life-ex perience for the 
“model” person of the community, or 
shall we say for the “average family”? 
Communities have been too long 
judged and rated by other criteria, by 
size, by growth, by valuation, by pro- 
ducts and what not. Communities get 
nowhere by appraising themselves 
thus. Even from the business point 
of view the rating on “general living 
conditions” is the better guide to the 
Aa town or the Cc one. 

It will be generally admitted that 
the following aspects of life should be 
considered in rating a community: 
Livelihood, vital conditions, home and 
family life, moral and religious condi- 
tions, civic life, educational provision, 
the cultural life, and finally, what we 
call Americanization. There, fortu- 
nately, exists definite comparable re- 
liable data on the main aspects of each 
of these for all larger American com- 
munities. They can therefore be 
really compared. As _ everybody 
knows, there exist, open to whoso runs 
may read, many listings and ratings 
on many items of community life, By 
legitimate statistical processes com- 
munities can then be compared one 
with another. No one knows what a 
community ought to be. We can know 
what American communities have 
sought to be and have attained, at 
least on these matters. Government 
or other national agencies have 
thought such matters vital enough 
to ascertain their standing. The mat- 
ters will be generally recognized as 
covering comprehensively and signifi- 
cantly the chief phases of community 
life. Any given community then ought 
perhaps to be as good as the model on 
these matters. 

Treating the twenty sub-items under 
each of these heads as equal when a 
proper “index” of each is taken, com- 
munities can then be shown to be some 
times, in general, twice as good as 
another, and in particular, now forty 
times, and at least one and a half times 
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as “good” as another. They are sur- 
prisingly different. Some are good all 
round, some bad all round, but none 
really is first-rate in all or even in 
many aspects. Communities are very 
unevenly developed, they rank high in 
this and low in that. Librarians will 
be interested to know what effect a 
high or low standing on such items as 
library, literacy, schools, and the like 
may have, as compared with some 
other items which communities sup- 
port. 

Because a community is what it is, 
namely, a body of human beings, illit- 
eracy on a widespread scale lowers the 
general rating of a community more 
than anything else—more than any 
other of the twenty sub-items of the 
above mentioned phases. Illiteracy 


and what it connotes touches the very 
vitals of General Living Conditions in 
a community. And almost as sympto- 
matic is school attendance, with other 
school items, such as school properties, 
teachers’ salaries, etc., not far behind. 
Death rates and infant mortality rates 


come next, then wage rates. And then 
comes library circulation, this being 
the item taken as a measure of the 
library. In fully half of all cases the 
standing of the community in this cor- 
relation is up to three-quarters. And 
library circulation differs, say for the 
larger cities (over 100,000) by some 
five-fold. Apparently the library in 
the community is “as vital as any and 
more so than the most.” In no small 
degree is it true that “as is the library, 
so is the community.” 

Better records and some new ones 
will be necessary before it can be fully 
understood just why this is so. And 
when it can be shown just what the 
library work does in the community— 
to its people, its readers, to its homes 
and its schools and its churches; to its 
culture and its ideals; for its mental 
hygiene and the like, then the chief 
and outstanding problem of most 
libraries will not be finance, as it is 
now. The library can claim recogni- 
tion for what it is in the community. 

The library may certainly claim to 
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be an exceedingly public and common 
institution in any community. With 
30 per cent of the total population 
registrants, it has few rivals for range 
of contacts. It can compare favorably 
with the churches. Yet contrast its 
very meagre support. “Community” 
institutions always are suffering from 
financial anemia, since there is really 
so little of “community” in communi- 
ties. Taxes are the chief exhibit of 
“community spirit” and they are meas- 
ured by mills and not by per cents. 
Truly “we tithe mint and noise . 
and pass over (i. e., ‘pass up’) 
weightier matters.” Communities are 
quite pharasaic in their community of 
interest. It takes the shock of war 
time to realize a more appreciable 
amount. 

The facts are that the library, mure 
than any other institution of anything 
like the same vital significance, suffers 
from lack of support. An annual sup- 
port of $1 per capita now provides for 
the library as is. This is equal to the 
usual expense for public lighting, or 
the public health department, but it is 
only a fraction of that for the 
churches, and there is no possible com- 
parison with the schools. 

Far and away the largest problem 
or concern or item of a library’s life is 
its income, and almost as important is 
its expenditure. In scoring a library 
these should be given a 25 per cent 
importance. Proper spending of the 
limited income—say 50 per cent of the 
budget for service and 25 per cent for 
books—is so important because a little 
money must be put to the best use. 

With the average library in this 
position it is evident that the library 
as an institution in the community 
needs recognition. Cooperation and 
coordination with other aspects of the 
community life will help the library 
more than most other institutions. 
Library work in connection with the 
schools is the outstanding opportunity 
of this sort, and among the activities 
of the library it ranks high in effect 
on the total position of the institution 
in the community. In view of the 
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facts as to the circulation per capita in 
the average community it is easy to 
see why work to further the reading 
habit would be very vital. 

Communities, as has been men- 
tioned, differ as 1 to 5 in per capita 
circulation, and with a record of five 
to eight books a year per person, it 
can be realized why circulation should 
be regarded as the best index, though 
not a perfect one, of a library’s work. 
Library circulation is about the only 
means we have of measuring the in- 
telligence and culture of communities. 
It is fairly comprehensive as such a 
test; it measures the work of the 
schools, in a way; it is a principal form 
of recreation and probably the best. 
It is counter-indicative of literacy. 

Of course, there is circulation and 
circulation. The quality as well as the 
quantity must be considered; 30 per 
cent non-fiction is reputable. The dis- 
tribution of the circulation is not well 
known, but it is quite certainly a mat- 
ter of a few reading much and most 
reading little. The results to society 
and the community are deplorable— 
movie masses and reading classes. 
Circulation per capita ought to be a 
better measure of the library in the 
community than it really is, 


Because circulation—use, as it alone 
can be measured—is so vital to a 
library, accessioning and catalog are 
as important as the book stock itself. 
Libraries still persist, conformably to 
an old tradition, in ranking themselves 
according to number of volumes. One 
to two books per capita for general 
population and two per capita for 
school children enrolled up to the 
eighth grade may be regarded as 
standard. But every library has large 
dead areas among its books. Conse- 
quently the community analyst, look- 
ing at the library via the community, 
assigns as much importance to service 
as had been given above; twice as 
much expenditure for service as for 
books. For a library is not a collec- 
tion of books, but, as it were, a book 
lovers’ club; it is eminently personal. 

So again, the community analyst 
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looking at the library, assigns twice 
the importance to staff and organiza- 
tion and professional equipment 
(guides, etc.) as to the building and 
more than to the book stock itself. 

Personnel is the second most vital 
thing about any library and it is sec- 
ond to finance (sufficient income and 
properly distributed expenditure) only 
because even library personnel must be 
paid. 

Reference service is so poorly re- 
corded that it is impossible to do it 
justice. Publicity, extension and reg- 
istration are of a sort and are close to 
the heart of the problem of the library 
in the community. All told, they are 
as vital to a library’s standing as is its 
income. In fact, these are opposite 
phases of the same matter—recogni- 
tion of the library by the community. 

The library can hardly be said to, 
as yet, rank as an aggressive com- 
munity institution. It has not yet won 
its recognition, It is—to use the figure 
—like an unconscious but highly or- 
ganic gland secreting most powerful 
influences, but remaining compara- 
tively neglected. 

This is the age of books. Is the 
library capitalizing on the situation? 

Seeing that the library, even now 
and as is, is so vital to the community, 
might not community visioned libra- 
rians make new progress for their 
libraries in recognition and support? 

Might not communities be led to 
realize that even a little greater sup- 
port of their libraries is one of the 
readiest ways to community develop- 
ment on to a higher standing, a better 
rating? 

The final business session followed 
Mr. Bailey’s address. 


Report of the Nominating Committee. 


President—Earl W. Browning, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Peoria. 

First Vice President—Anna Morris 
Boyd, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana. 

Second Vice President—Pearl I. 
Field, Librarian, Henry E. Legler 
Regional Branch, Chicago. 
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Secretary—Bella Steuernagel, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Belleville. 

Treasurer—Blanche Gray, Librar- 
ian, Public Library, Mattoon. 

Delegate to A. L. A—Earl W. 
Browning. 

Mary Booth, chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee, moved the adoption 
of the report and that the secretary be 
instructed to cast the ballot. Miss 


Whitcomb seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously carried. The new 
officers were presented to the Associ- 
ation and Mr. Browning responded 
briefly. 


Report of the Auditing Committee. 


Your Auditing Committee has com- 
pared the treasurer’s report for the 
year ending October 13th, 1928, with 
the record of receipts, and vouchers 
for expenditures submitted by the 
treasurer, and find said report to be 
correct. 

The pass book shows a bank balance 
of $689.23 on October 13th, as re- 
ported. 

Joun Wooprurr, 
Signed NELL THoRNTON, 
RutH HucHEs, 
Auditing Committee. 

Mr. Browning moved the adoption 
of the report. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee. 


Resolved: That we, the members of 
the Illinois Library Association in an- 
nual meeting at Danville, October 17- 
19, 1928, extend our thanks to the city 
of Danville for its welcome as ex- 
pressed in the address of C. E. Simp- 
son, secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; to the Board of Directors of 
the Danville Public Library for the 
delightful entertainment at the Dan- 
ville Country Club; to the Librarian, 
Miss Seiwell and her staff for their 
hospitality and courtesy ; to the officers 
of the Association for the preparation 
of so excellent a program ; to the Con- 
vention Committee for its contribution 
to the social success of the meeting; 
to the local musicians for the musical 
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numbers; to those taking part in the 
little play; and to Miss Lansden for 
her spirited conducting of the singing. 

Especial thanks are extended to Dr. 
Bostwick, of our neighboring state, for 
his presence at our meeting and for 
his interesting and illuminating ad- 
dress. 

Resolved: That the Association ex- 
press regret and sense of loss in the 
death of the following persons, several 
of whom had long been members of 
the Association and had made valuable 
contributions to library service: 

Lydia A. Dexter, Cataloger Curator, 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Alma G. Lange, Assistant, Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington. 

Ange Milner, Librarian, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 

Mrs. Josephine H. Resor, Librarian, 
Parlin Public Library, Canton. 

Mary Spangler, Librarian, Joliet 
Township High School Library, Joliet. 

Edward D. Tweedell, Assistant, 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Minnie A. DILL, Chairman, 
Signed ELten GALE, 
Lita STONEMETZ. 


Mrs. Errett thanked the Association 
for the cooperation she had received 
during her administration. With a 
registration of 310, this was the larg- 
est meeting in the history of the 
Association. 


The pleasant accommodations in the 
hotel and convention meeting rooms 
contributed to the success of the con- 
ference. The social side of the meet- 
ing was efficiently taken care of by the 
Convention Committee under the 
chairmanship of Ella Hodges of the 
Extension Division of the Illinois State 
Library. Convention singing under 
the leadership of Effie Lansden with 
Harriet Skogh at the piano, from the 
first day created a spirit of good com- 
radeship for the entire meeting. 


Exhibits. Representatives of Mac- 
millan Co., Brabant and _ Valters, 
Yawman & Erbe, Keystone View Co., 
Library Bureau, Albert Whitman, C. 
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V. Ritter, Ernst Hertzberg & Sons, 
Ginn & Co., Gaylord Bros., Demco 
Library Supplies, New Method Book 
Bindery, Hehn & Hoth, Ward Bros., 
and World Book were present with 
interesting exhibits from their firms. 
The A. L. A. and Library Extension 
Division also had exhibits. 

Special Luncheon Meetings. Thurs- 
day noon librarians who received their 
professional training at the Universi- 
ties of Illinois, Wisconsin, and West- 
ern Reserve met in designated rooms 
for special luncheons. The number 
attending the one for University of 
Illinois was especially large because 
many faculty members and students 
from the University were there. 

There was also a lunch for those 
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librarians who have had the summer 
course in library training given for 
high school graduates at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

At the same time the trustees held a 
luncheon in the banquet room of the 
hotel. 

Tables were reserved in the hotel 
dining room Friday noon for groups 
wishing to meet with others interested 
in the same phase of work. Miss Mary 
Booth led an informal discussion on 
cataloging at one table and Miss 
Agatha L. Shea led a similar discus- 
sion at another table on new books for 
children. 

ALICE WILLIAMS, 
Secretary, 
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REGISTER OF THE CONFERENCE. 
Danville, 1928. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Place Number 
a. is ck spielen eRe re ke SD 1 
ee ne daa ata 3 
CS, cc Gena sacha wees keene en 1 
8 oa ia oe ck a aah le AR 1 
a rn a i eee mecn 2 
oe Ei lo Cnt nas eden a aint 1 
CD oc ain clam cane «ake be heen 1 
DE ariugekscbndsek eceeeeeceenees 1 
Ce sc ukeeaecanebess Ghana tin 2 
el Sicha cae ai te lage we aek Mm ae 2 
NR io cn i ciaiemrawiaa a earace are eke 2 
Rade visage cas aie Giga eo wle a 1 
is ak ea kid one a eS ae ae Oe Ae 22 
eB errr ererrrrr rrr Tee 1 
DE kaccalschehs kdnee stn ena ane ane 3 
EG is ce ocak ode ig ae baa 2 
NR kos il ata oe ean ec aS 2 
NE a coe ila ig ile wa ete 14 
ss cok g a win aa eee ae 7 
DE, inc twuecuawdne aaa sae eue eee 1 
EE ioc cng e Kaw a eae RR ee a eke ae 2 
ee. eee w ste eeb ene 1 
eek cas aing acd neha dke aa ela 1 
RR re ora 1 
I ow cnc) oa padiéw een ee'wmules 2 
RE itive ue kidman Skee oe ae RS 2 
SEE Cry Peer errr rr err 8 
ae a a ae aicinaraie Ae mii hem 1 
I te anes i aneithees wage 1 
I ee ces ad a nk elem ae ee 2 
REE eee ere 2 
EE rc dean RinckGe ene oee re 3 
ES cea nea acne Oa eae een a 1 
RR A oc Bree eee ep Me ec ee 1 
CS ace a ake aaaad seen arene 2 
Rc iccgoecsyekahe keh aa keaeen 1 
I oo a i, gts oe alle au eialein eae aia 1 
a tah wa ang des area ean 1 
nn aia as oe Oana ae ae Oe ee 2 
NS ce hr ras oan tg te aie kia a 1 
ARERR EES AER oer dunt a rae ae 1 
i eka weal 1 
PE MM 5 oc ces ecaieuvessseaees 4 
ea acinus GSk ah a a eee 5 
eck eden anes awe eaoniie 1 
I i ne ore iy tale cle ene oui 3 
ae dcp At ee are a ack ie ee ae 1 
eee emi ele ae 1 
oe ee hiee wad 1 
no  cabees bows ceneeie 1 
Eg REE ETE PEERS ACR, aya jet Se 1 
a aaa at eit le gh ik 1 
PE RE ee PEP ee 1 
a a ea ee a is 1 
io aro Ace lg Welk rea a AMG 1 
nd cc acai mae eh RK A 1 
he a ee tees Cas aie alee NS 1 
EP eerie es ements 3 
DL <. cuctnsaeneecedemwene tae 1 
a ao ec gap alee eraueraeae es 2 
eas gg waa audios ee wie 5 


Oe ee 


Place Number 
NS Sis en a Ale aeic awe ee bokbin eae Oa aia 1 
DE Dictck cc ecakeeiwiesse cea e ewan 1 
ED 50a s pbk wena eee eh awaen 1 
ad taint ats a ann eae Gd oak wee 4 
PED? 05d ecdmnatenwaee ke waders Geran 1 
oe nti sari woes ac tam tha Tad A 2 
I oe eat ak ik eke oak wie dics tel ae 4 
CE aia kak aaa eed emn win a mack oie ee 1 
ae esa lal aera ede oO levels aia fs ete ela 1 
EE cae d ckecaab a kueiceeeaaeoees ee 1 
I a i oat aim ia are le os aie nriee 1 
I he id see aawnae Rew wee 2 
BERWOE DMORS occ cesses ccccccceccces 1 
di useable ein a s ae eid ks Glee 1 
ER cn ae eee eae Caan cukwaaae 1 
si Sakae Giesbie 4 
SR Nao use in hom & peed wba ad wre woe eae 1 
a ATE Area aes ope earn roge eeeaee 1 
NE shh eee nae weak Ree a ee 1 
Springfield-Lincoln .................. 4 
I a a a's Kae win dace wees Ckkie eb cn oaes 3 
I le ine woud araluin ating ue alcieal 1 
CN 6c cce5 cuawee dun Sek eb e 1 
aris a) gic oe he i a 1 
EE. onba dae wedatokewarccesnna 1 
Nie we aca Gag Abt ak ks Reda eee 1 
ES ice hirer wine cere uehe weet os 1 
arcs cea a gee ee 1 
PE Bic a nies doldn a saws ss ok ee 1 
I on eee ccnawecueee sb 2 
EE nic ap unicode aca tnaeew ces 1 

MI a ied patel aah ay Oy ole 193 





*1 trustee also represents Northwestern 
University. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


LIBRARIES. 
Garrett Biblical Institute............. 1 
Illinois Wesleyan University......... 1 
Illinois State Normal University..... 1 
Loyola Umivermity ....cscccccccccccss 1 
Northwestern University ............ 1 
Shurtleff College ................-... 1 
University of Chicago................ 2 
University of Illinois................ 52 
EE an drain cl hae eae aie ie acd ba oem 6 
cg ar 6 aia aren ea 40 
DE Ca kee cap aswe ne weeks 6 
Me oo cea g bimini vn ai wea wld 1 
High School Libraries............... 4 
| SRE RE ea Sea es Peep 1 
Ee eit ais ee eae a eae bake 3 
Illinois State Library................. 8 
General Division ................ 3 
Lib. Extension Div............... 5 
Illinois State Historical Library...... 1 
SOCIAL TADTATIOS oon ccc cc ccccccccncs 12 
EE bikc cna ceddaecasdeeas 2 
he a decir dics ements 2 
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Special Libraries 

Editor, Libraries 
Business Firms 

Binders, bookdealers, etc. 
Others 

Guests in the state 
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Guests out of state 
P. T. A. representative. .......... 
A. L. A. Headquarters 


Attendance Register 
1928—Danville 


Abbott, Katherine, Elgin, Librarian. 

Adams, Minnie F., Chester, Librarian. 

Agg, Rachel, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Ahern, Mary Eileen, Chicago, Editor, Li- 
braries. 

Allison, Gladys, River Forest, Lbn. 

Ambuhl, Frances, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Anderson, Mildred, Jacksonville, Ward 
Bros. 

Andrews, Gertrude, Normal, Lbn. Normal 
University. 

Armstrong, Faith, Rockford, Ref. Lbn. 

Ater, Mrs. W. S., Cisco, Trustee. 

Atwood, Kathryn, Berwyn, Chid. Lbn. 

Aubere, Rubie F., Havanna, Lbn. 

Babcock, Helen S., Chicago, Br. Lbn. 

Bailey, Frances W., Aurora, Ref. Lbn. 

Bailey, William L., Evanston, Prof. Soc. 

Bailor, Susanna, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Baker, Adaline, Chicago, Cataloger, New- 
berry. 

Balke, Mrs. Clarence W., Highland Park, 
Trustee. 

Ballard, Elizabeth, Belvidere, Lbn. 

Barnett, O. R., Glencoe, Trustee. 

Bartlett, Mrs. Mary E., Aledo, Asst. Lbn. 

Bassett, Mrs. Jane, Alton, Lbn. 

Beardsley, Mrs. Otis, Highland Park, 
Trustee. 

Beem, Vilda P., Ottawa, Lbn. 

Beeson, Nella, Peoria, Reader’s Adviser. 

Bell, Harriet Jane, Tuscola. 

Benson, Fannie F., McLeansboro, Lbn. 

Berger, Harriet, Danville, Asst. Lbn. 

Bixby, Alice Persis, Chicago, Ryerson 
Lb., Art Inst. 

Blair, Sarah E., Alton (Shurtleff), Lbn. 

Blate, Maude, Chicago, Br. Lbn. 

Boggs, Clara F., LaFayette, Lbn. 

Bond, Ethel, Urbana, Lb. Sch. Inst. 

Booth, Mary J., Charleston, Lbn., E. I. 
Ss. T. C. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., St. Louis, Lbn. 

Braden, Bertie, Danville, Rep. World 
Book. 

Bradford, Mildred, Streator, Asst. Lbn. 

Bright, Winifred, Wilmette, Chld. Lbn. 

Brock, Marcia, Harvey, Asst. 

Brose, Katherine, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Brown, Serena, Sheldon, Lbn. 

Browning, Earl W., Peoria, Lbn. 

Bryant, H. H., Chicago, Macmillan Co. 

Butler, J. Grove, Springfield, Ginn & Co. 

Burt, Mrs. Paul G., Hinsdale, Ill. Cong. 
P. T. A. 

Canova, Madeline, Urbana (Austin, Tex.) 


Lb. Sch. 

Carmack, Florence Newlin, Ridge Farm, 
Lbn. 

Carpenter, Wm. R., Chicago, Book binders 
supplies. 

Carr, Lola, Cicero, Asst. Lbn. 

Carrithers, Nelle, Fairbury, Lbn. 

Carter, Harriet, Chicago, Jr. Asst. 

Cartwright, C. M., Evanston, Trustee. 

Chestnut, Garnet D., Mason City, Lbn. 

Chestnut, Sarah Orr, Danville, Asst. 

Child, O. E., Moline, Trustee. 

Chouffet, Catherine, Forest Park, Lbn. 

Clark, Constance, Oak Park, Chid. Lbn. 

Clark, M. S., Chicago, Lbn. 

Clears, Helen C., Kewanee, Lbn. 

Collom, Elizabeth, Park Ridge, Lbn. 

Conron, Thos., Danville, Trustee. 

Coventry, Sarah, Edwardsville, Lbn. 

Cox, Floyd B., Sidell, W. F. Quarrie Co. 

Crawford, Lucille, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Cromer, Mrs. Estella, Hoopeston, Trustee, 

Cullin, Faith P., Taylorville, Lbn. 

Cummins, Alice, Urbana (Clarksville, 
Ark.) LS. ; 

Curry, Elizabeth, Springfield, Lib. Ext. 
Div. 

Daniels, Mrs. Sarah, Harvey, Lbn. 

Davenport, May, Salem, Lbn. 

Davis, Bessie, LaSalle, Lbn. 

Davis, Fleta, Decatur, Ext. Lbn. 

Dawson, Russell, Cicero, Lbn. 

Day, Mary B., Chicago, Lbn.—Nat. Safety 
Council. 

Dill, Minnie A., Decatur, Lbn. 

Dinges, Frank J., Chicago, Book binders 
supplies. 

Donaldson, May L., Chicago Heights, Lbn. 

Dowle, Gertrude, Chicago, Lbn’s Sec., 
Newberry. 

Doyle, Katherine, Urbana, U. of I. Lib. 

Dunham, Erma, Robinson, Lbn. 

Dunten, Bernice L., Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Ellis, Esther, Urbana (Lafayette, Ind.) 
Lb. Sch. 

Engstrand, Juanita, Pekin, Lbn. 

Errett, Mrs. Lucy W., Kewanee, Trustee. 

Falley, Norris, Urbana (Indianapolis), Lb. 
Sch. 

Faust, Margery, Jacksonville, New Meth- 
od Book Bindery. 

Fecker, Pauline, Danville, Asst. 

Filed, Margaret M., Champaign-Urbana, 
Lb. Sch. 

Field, Pearl I., Chicago, Legler Br. Lbn. 

Fontaine, Everett O., Chicago, A. L. A. Hq. 
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foster, Eliza B., Springfield, Cataloger. 

french, Bertram, Danville, Hs. Lbn. 

Gale, Ellen, Rock Island, Lbn. 

Gallagher, M. F., Evanston, Trustee. 

Gardiner, Mabel F., Evanston, Garrett 
Biblical Inst. 

Garnett, J. B., Highland Park, Trustee. 

Garver, Willia K., Urbana, U. of I. Lib. 

Gaylord, H. J., Syracuse, N. Y., Lb. Sup. 

Glidden, Mrs. Fannie H., Kewanee, V. 

Gibbony, R. M., Rockford, Trustee. 

Gosnell, Mona, Herrin, Lbn. 

Graffenried, Lucy de, Cairo, Asst. 

Gramesly, Margaret, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 
Inst. 

Grant, Isabelle, Urbana, U. of I. Lib. 

Gray, Blanche, Mattoon, Lbn. 

Gray, G. W., Urbana (Marine-on-St. 
Croix), Lb. Sch. 

Grout, Catherine W., Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Gustafson, Edna G., Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Hallauer, Dorothy, Springfield, Lib. Ext. 
Div. 

3 Hamel, Helena, Chicago, Br. Lbn. 

Hammond, Sarah S., Glencoe, Lbn. 

Hardy, W. F., Decatur, Trustee. 

Harrison, J. H., Danville, Ed., Commer- 
cial-News. 

Hawkins, Katie Lu, Geneva, Lbn. 

Hayden, Harold W., Urbana (Lexington, 
Neb.), Lb. Sch. 

Hendee, Cora, Highland Park, Lbn. 

Henderson, Mary L., Rockford, Cataloger. 

Henning, Maude E., Plano, Lbn. 

Hertzberg, Edward, Chicago, Book binder. 

Hewitt, Alice D., Alton, Trustee. 

Hill, J. J., Urbana (Claremore, Okla.), 
Lb. Sch. 

Hitchens, Bess, Cisco, Lbn. 

Hoadley, Clara, Streator, Lbn. 

Hodges, Ella, Springfield, Field Visitor, 
LED. 

Hodgson, Ada E., Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Holmes, Neva, Des Plaines, Lbn. 

Honeywell, Mrs. Albra, Hoopeston, Trus- 
tee. 

Hoover, Anna F., Galesburg, Lbn. 

Hostetter, Marie, Urbana, Lb. Sch. Inst. 

Hoth, Louis H., Chicago, Book binder. 

Houchens, Josie B., Urbana, U. of I. Lib. 

Howe, Laura E., Chicago, Child. Lbn., 
Rogers Pk. 

Hoyle, Margaret, Decatur, Asst. 

Hubbell, Jane P., Rockford, Lbn. 

Hughes, Ruth P., Freeport, Lbn. 

Irwin, Florence, Peoria, Br. Lbn. 

Jackson, Rosa, Rushville, Lbn. 

Jannenga, William, Cicero, Trustee. 

Jewett, N. R., Danville, Trustee. 

Johnson, Margaret, Urbana, Lbn. 

Johnson, Roxana G., Chicago (Urbana), 
Lb. Sch. 

Jones, Lena, Paris, Trustee. 

Kaiser, Helen E., Pekin, Asst. Lbn. 

Kappes, Charles R., Evanston, Trustee. 

Kelley, Ann I., Chicago, Lbn. 

Kelly, Ara, Highland, Lbn. 

Kelly, Matilde, Chicago, Lbn. 
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Kent, Lillian, Clinton, Lbn. 

Kimborough, E. R. E., Danville, Trustee. 

King, Ila G., Oak Park, Br. Lbn. 

Kirtley, Katherine, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Koch, Theodore W., Evanston, Lbn. Trst. 

Kortum, Edw. E., Chicago, Book binders 
supplies. 

Kratz, Ethel G., Champaign, Lbn. 

Lambert, Mrs. F. H., Oglesby, Lbn. 

Langless, Mrs. I., Forest Park, Trustee. 

Lansden, Effie A., Cairo, Lbn. 

Laughlin, Mrs. EB. O., Paris, Trustee. 

Levin, N. R., Chicago, Asst. Lbn. 

Lewis, Olive, Urbana (Lafayette, Ind.), 
Lb. Sch. 

Lichtenberger, Cleo, Champaign. 

Lindsay, Buena, Chicago, Spec. Lbn. 

Lloyd, Mrs. Cora, Atkinson, Lbn. 

Lott, Mrs. Mildred, Chicago, Jr. H. S. Lbn. 

Lowe, Mrs. Carrie M., Shelbyville, Lbn. 

Lukins, Mrs. H. W., Streator, Trustee. 

McCoy, Edith C., Polo, Lbn. 

McCracken, Mrs. Paxton. 

McKay, Elsie, Oak Park, Lbn. 

McKinney, Hope, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

McMahon, Eva, DeKalb, Lbn. 

McMahon, Grace, Glen Ellyn, Lbn. 

McNeill, Angeline, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

McRoberts, Edith, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Marlatt, Nellie W., Chicago, Legler Br. 

Marsh, Florence E., Marseilles, Lbn, 

Martin, Mrs. Clyde L., Dwight, Lbn. 

Martin, Nelius B., Decatur, Asst. 

Mattson, Edith L., Chicago, Spec. Lbn. 

Maze, Mrs. Adele H., Oak Park, Br. Lbn. 

Meharry, Emma, Paxton, Lbn. 

Metcalf, Mrs. Orian, Mt. Vernon, Lbn. 

Metcalf, Ruth, Mt. Vernon, Asst. Lbn. 

Mills, Helen, Danville, Br. Lbn. 

Minard, Ruth G., Chicago, Asst. Br. Lbn. 

Moller, Gertrude, Springfield, Ill. St. Hist. 
Lib. 

Montgomery, Ruth, Peoria, Cataloger. 

Moore, Julia, Macomb, Asst. 

Morgan, Florence B., Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Morgan, Mamie M., Elgin, Cataloger. 

Morrill, Mrs. Anna, Kewanee, V. 

Morris, Cora Belle, Olney, Lbn. 

Morris, Ella, Clinton, Asst. Lbn. 

Morse, Martha, Geneseo, Lbn. 

Mose, Einar, Chicago, Ref. Lbn. John 
Crerar. 

Moyer, Dorothy, Urbana, U. of I. Lib. 

Murray, Elizabeth, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Murray, Mabel, Mt. Carmel, Lbn. 

Newburn, Grace, Hoopeston, Asst. Lbn. 

Newcomb, Virginia, Lake Forest, Chld. 
Lbn. 

Nichols, Albert R., Hammond, Ind., Lbn. 

Nichols, Maude B., Hammond, Ind., V. 

Norman, G. H., Chicago, C. V. Ritter, 
dealer. 

Oldberg, Mrs. Arne, Evanston, Trustee. 

Olson, Frances E., Danville, Hosp. Lbn. 

Olson, Nelle A., Winnetka, Supt. Sch. 
Libs. 

Osborne, Julia S., Sycamore, Lbn. 

Paddock, Porter, Springfield, Trustee. 
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Pannell, Mrs. Lucile, Chicago, Jr. H. S. 
Lbn. 

Parham, Nellie E., Bloomington, Lbn. 

Parks, Nannie G., Marion, Lbn. 

Patterson, Ethel, Milford, Lbn. 

Patterson, Helen, Chicago, Sr. Asst. 

Patterson, J. R., Chicago, Supt. Binderies 
Div. CPL. 

Patton, Adah, Urbana, U. of I. Lib. 

Perrin, Laura J., Waukegan, Lbn. 

Phelps, Rose, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Pierce, Helen F., Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Pomeroy, June, Winnetka, Asst. Lbn. 

Potter, Mary, Galesburg, Asst. 

Price, Anna May, Springfield, Lib. Ext. 
Div. 

Price, Leota, Paris, Lbn. 

Radesinsky, Helen, Chicago, Jr. 
Lbn. 

Raney, M. L., Chicago, Dir. University of 
C. Lib. 

Rapport, Anita, Chicago, Asst. 

Ritchie, Margaret, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Robertson, Eleanor, Urbana, U. of I. Lib. 

Robinson, Agnes M., Princeton, Lbn. 

Rodman, Mabel, DeLand, Lbn. 

Rogers, Helene H., Evanston, Br. Lbn. 

Russell, Nina Dulin, Paris, Asst. 

Ryan, Charlotte, Jacksonville, Lbn. 

Ryan, M. Lillian, Chicago, Loyola Univ. 
Lbn. 

Sampson, H. R., Chicago, Library Bureau. 

Sandy, G. H., Urbana (Indianaola, Ia.), 
Lb. Sch. 

Sargent, Betty, Moline, Asst. 

Savage, Virginia, Chicago, Spec. Lbn. 

Scheffler, Emma M., Springfield, Cat- 
aloger, Ill. St. Lib. 

Schlindl, Esther, Urbana 
Mo.), Lb. Sch. 

Schmit, Dorothea, Chicago, Prin. Asst. 

Schulz, Katherine, Oak Park, Ref. Lbn. 

Seiwell, Sara Belle, Danville, Lbn. 

Servis, Mary E., Chicago, Chld. Lbn. 

Shea, Agatha, Chicago, Chlid. Lbn. 

Simons, Minnie J., Rochelle, Lbn. 

Simpson, Frances, Urbana, U. of I. Lib. 
Sch. Inst. 

Skogh, Harriet M., Springfield, Lbn. III. 
St. Lib. 

Smith, Eunice C., Alton, Trustee. 

Smith, Gladys M., Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Snyder, Helen L., Freeport, Chid. Lbn. 

Solle, W. H., Chicago, Kroch’s Bk. store. 

Southward, Elizabeth M., Maywood, Lbn. 

Southwick, Lillie E., Hoopeston, Lbn. 

Stallings, Mrs. Olive B., Granite City, 
Lbn. 

Stampen, Marie, Chicago, Asst. CPL. 

Stappenbeck, Wm. Bloomington, Book 
binder. 

Statham, Henry G., Urbana, Lb. Sch. 

Stephens, Cassie W., Batavia, Lbn. 

Steuernagel, Bella, Belleville, Lbn. 

Stonemetz, Lila, Fairfield, Lbn. 

Stottkopf, George, Evanston, Northwest- 
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ern bindery. 
Stout, Ina, Urbana (Pocatello, Ida.), Lb, 
Sch. 
Suter, Dorothy A., Urbana, Lb. Sch. 
Tanner, Opal, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 
Taylor, Mrs. Earl, Kewanee, Trustee, 
Taylor, Mrs. Mary W., Chicago, Spee, 
Libn. 
Teal, William, Chicago, John Crerar. 
Thornton, Dorothy, Danville, Asst. 
Thornton, Nell, Pontiac, Lbn. 
Thrall, Anna Louise, Urbana (Evang. 
ville, Ind.), Lb. Sch. 
Tilton, Emil C., Danville, Trustee. 
Tomlinson, Mrs. G. H., Evanston, Trustee, 
Towers, Mildred, Chicago, Asst. 
Troxel, Wilma, Bloomington, Asst. 
Valters, W. N., Chicago, Book binder. 
Van Cleve, Jessie Gay, Chicago, A. L.A, 
Ha. 
Van Dervolgann, Betty M., Batavia, Asst, 
Van Horn, Catherine, Springfield, Lincln, 
Lib., Child. Lbn. 
Van Ness, Thelma J., Urbana, Lb. Sch, 
Velde, Eileen, Springfield, Lib. Ext. Diy, 
Wahlin, Edla, Urbana, Lb. Sch. 
Walholm, Mildred, Galesburg, Chld. Asst, 
Walker, F. Grace, Springfield, Ref. Libn, 
Ill. St. Lib. 
Walker Mable R., De Land, Trustee, 
Wnadrack, Lura, Woodstock, Lbn. 
Warnock, Mrs. W. M., Edwardsville, 
Trustee. 
Watts, Vera H., Danville, Asst. 
Way, Mrs. I. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., Key- 
stone View Co. 
Weber, Dorothy H., Chicago, Sr. Asst. 
Wensley, H. A., Chicago, Yawman & 
Erbe Co. 
_— Adah, Chicago, Supt. Schools, 
White, Ann D., Chicago, Asst. Spec. Lbn. 
White, Carola, Decatur, Asst. 
White, Vera, Decatur, Asst. 
Wiedemann, Berniece, Harrisburg, Lbn. 
Williams, Alice, Moline, Lbn. 
Williams, Mrs. J. A., Hoopeston, Trustee. 
= Lucy Parke, Bloomington, Asst. 
n. 
Wilson, Martha, Springfield, Lncln. Libn. 
Winegard, George. A., Rochester, N. Y,, 
Yawman & Erbe Co. 
Wolter, P., Chicago, McClurg Co. 
Woodruff, J. Lyon, East St. Louis, Lbn. 
Woods, Florence, Urbana, U. of I. Lib. 
Woodyard, Rosa, Ridge Farm, Trustee. 
Works, George A., Chicago, Dir. Univ. 
Chicago Grd. LS. 
— P. L., Urbana, Dir. U. of I. Lb. 
ch. 
Wright, Ida F., Evanston, Lbn. 
— Elizabeth, Urbana (Chicago), Lb. 
ch. 
Young, Ethel, Danville, Asst. 
Young, Frances, Danville, Asst. 








